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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Art.1. An authentic Account of an Embaffy from the King of Great 
Britain to the Emperor of China; &c. By Sir George Staunton, 
Baronet. [Continued from p. 224. | 


Tue fecond volume of this interefting publication furnifhing a 
much greater vari¢ty of amufing and valuable matter than the -firlt, we 
fhall, without further preamble, proceed to gratifY our readers with a 
large {pecimen of it’s contents. 

It affords a noble idea of the munificence and hofpitality, as well 
as of the grandeur of the emperor of China, that he is the general hoft 
of all accepted vifitors from toreign powers, and furnifhes them, at his 
own expenfe, with provifion, and every kind of accommodation, during 
their ftay. According to this magnificent plan, which would terrify 
the puny and neceflitous princes of Europe, we are told, that, vol. 11, p. 7, 

‘Ample allowance was made of every neceffary article to the gen- 
tlemen, and likewife to the artificers, foldiers, and domeftics in the 
train ot the embaflador. No flight magnificence was difplayed, and 
ho expence feemed to be {pared in the treatment of. the embafly, either 
as to the number of mandarines who were appointed to accompany it, 
and whofe falaries were increafed upon this particular fervice; the 
crowd of inferior chinefe who were engaged to attend upon the occa- 
fion; the many vefiels employed in conveying the whole; the parade 
of reception wherever the yachts ftopped; and the oceafional thows 
and decorations as they paffed along; the coft of all which, together 
with that of the fupplies of every kind which could be wanted, the 
emperor chofe fhould be entirely borne by himfelf; upon this grand 
idea, that the whole empire was as his private property and dwelling, 
in which it would be a failure of hofpitality to fulfer a vifitor, for as 
fuch an embaffador is always confidered by the chinefe, to be at the 
leat charge for himfelf or for his train, while he continued there. 


His imperial majcfty’s orders on this fubjeét were veey ftrigtly 
Obeved, gentieman who accompanied the embaflador, and who 


withec to purchafe fome trifling articles of .drefs, was immediately 
fopolied ; but the mandarine who had been employed to — 
Y lased, 
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declared he dared not accept the price from him for whole uff 
they were deftined, but charged the fame to the emperor’s account,’ 

The god of the fea is worfhipped in rag? msm temple of Ta-coo, 
An engraved plate reprefents this chinefe Neptune. 

p. i0.—* He fits upon the waves with firmnefs, eafe, and dignity; 
and tho he brandifhes no trident, to call up monflers from the vafly 
deep, yot he feems to be conicious of fecurity by the poffeifion of a 
magnet in one hand, while the dolphin, which he holds in the other, 
denotes his power over the inhabitants of the ocean, His beard flow. 
ing in all dire¢tions, and his agitated locks feemed intended for a per- 
fonification of that troubled element. The circumftance of the divi- 
nity’s reliance npon a magnet, is a fufficient indication how intimately 
the knowledge of its properties has been incorporated with the mytho- 
Jogical doctrines of the chinefe; as well as at what an early period 
that knowledge muft have been applied to navigation. They who 
fuppofe, indeed, from various allufions in ancient authors, as well as 
from a confideration of the facility with which pieces of iron placed 
in particular pofitions acquire magnetic qualities, that thefe were 
known in Europe alfo in very remote ages, conje¢ture that the trident 
itfelf in the hand of Neptune is lefsa magic wand, than an emblem of 
that unerring guidance which the magnet is capable of fupplying.’ 

The particulars related concerding the manner in which the embafly 
was noticed by the populace, as it pafled up the river Pei-ho, place 
the chinefe in a favourable point of light, as a gentle and amiable 

ople. 

“rt rg.— Almoft every veffel conneéted with the embaffy had on 
board both europeans and chinefe. rom a mixture of people whofe 
habits, wants, and languages, were fo new to each other, much confu- 
fion might be expected to arife. ‘It was avoided by caution and 
method. ‘The mandarines were, on every occafion, attentive to the 
accommodation ‘of the paflengers. Even the chinefe foldiers and 
failors difplayed a gentlenefs of deportment, and a willingnefs to 
oblige, diftinguithable from the mere execution of a duty; and which 
fhowed that the prefent flrangers, at leaft, were not unwelcome. 
Thefe ftrangers were, indeed, announced as coming from afar to pay — 
a compliment to their fovereign; and the loweft of the chinefe were 
not fo deprefied as to be infenfible of fome national gratification on 
that account. 

‘ The approach of the embafly was an event of which the report 
fpread rapidly among the neighbouring towns and villages. * Sev 
of thefe were vifible from the barges upon the river. Crowds of 
men were aflemblied on the banks, fome of whom waited a confi- . 
derable time to fee the proceffion pafs, while the females, as thy 3 
they weré curious, looked through gates, or peeped over ? 
to enjoy the fight. A few, indeed, of the ancient dames alm 
dipped their litie feet into the river, in order to get a nearer peeps 
but the younger part of the fex generally kept in the back ground. 
The firangers, on their part, were continually amufed and grat 
with a fucceffion of new objects. The face of the country, the appear 
ance of the people, prefented, in almoft every inftance, fomething dif- 
ferent from what offers to the view eHewhere. And a general : 
ment Prevatied, that it was well worth while to have travelled to foch 
a diftanee to behold a country which promifed to be interefting ™ 
every refpect,’ The 
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The reception of the «mbafly by the vicsroy at Tien-fing is thes 
defcribed. ' 

pr. 2¢.—* The fpe@tators were moftly in the ftreets, and upon the 
veflels, literally covering the water oppofite the eity.. Few females 
were mixed with thofe fpettators. ‘The crowds, however, were im- 
menfe, not only from the higheft ground to the water’s edge; but 
hundreds were aGiually ftanding in the water, in order to approach 
nearer to the fpeétacle of the veffels which conveyed the ftran 
As thefe could not be incommoded by the crowd, nothing like foldiers 
or conftables interfered with the movemeuts of the people. Yet in all 
the ardour of curiofity, the people themfelves preferved a oe degree 
of decency and regularity in their demeanour. Not the leaft difpute 
feemed to take place among them; and, from a fenfe of mutual accoim- 
modation, none of the common chinefe, who ufually wear ftraw' hats, 
kept on theirs, while the proceflion of the embafly was paffing, left 
they fhould obftruét the view of the perfons behind them, tho their 
bare heads were thus expofed to a fcorching fun. The gradual rife on 
every fide from the water to the furtheft extremity of the city, rendered 
the whole one great amphitheatre. It was literally lined with heads, 
one behind and a little above the other. Every face was feen; and 
the number appeared to furpafs any former multitude obferved in the 
country. : 

‘ The fleet which conveyed the embafly -ftopped nearly in the center 
of the city, and oppofite to a pavilion where the viceroy waited for 
the embafiador. ‘Che former had come over land from Ta-coo by a 
fhorter route than was defcribed by the windings of the river. The 
embaflador difembarked with all the gentlemen of the embafly, and 
attended with his whole train of fervants, muficians, and guards. He 
was received on fhore by the viceroy and the legate mentioned in the 
lat pages of the former volume. A body of chinefe troops was drawn 
up behind them, according to the following order of parade in front, 
as particularly noticed by captain Parifh. 

Three military mandarines, or principal officers, 
A tent, with a band of mufic outfide the tent. 
‘hree long trumpets. 
A triumphal arch. 
Four large green ftandards, with five {mall ones between each, and 
# bowmen between each fmall coloer. 
ix large red ftandards with matchlock men, and five {mall colours 
between each ftandard. 
Two large green ftandards, with fword{men between each. 
Mufic tent. 
Triaumphal arch. " 

* The weather being very warm, feveral of the troops carried fans 
together with their military arms. Sans are worn in China equally by 
both fexes, and by all ranks; and this ufe of them at a military parade, 
wall appear lefs f urprifing to thofe who have obferved fometimes officers 
Mother parts of the eat exercifing their battalions with umbrellas 
over their heads. 

* The viceroy condaéted thesembaflador with the principal gentle- 
men into the pavilion, at the upper end~of which was a darkened 
‘eajak or fanctuary, where the majesty of the emperor was fuppofed to 

conftantly refiding; and’to'thatmayéfty it was fignified thar a 
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refpefiful obeifance fhould be paid; which, however fingular, wag 
accordingly performed by a profound inclination of the body? 

It is furprifing that this homage to abfemt majefty fhonld be thought 
fo very fingular: a fimilar ceremony, it 3s well known, was*pragti 
at Mr. Haitings’s trial; and, even in religious worthip, the preacher, 
in the high church at Edinburgh, on entering the pulpit, makes a 
refpeétful bow, not only to the prefent magiftrates, but to the fa 
feat of majefly, as if to recognize in a mortal the attribute of ubiquity. 

The following account of a theatrical exhibition at ‘lien-fing will 
amufe the reader. 

F. 30.—* Among other inftances of his attention to the embaffador, 
a temporary theatre was erected oppofiie to his excellency’s yacht. 
The outfide was adorned with a variety of brilliant and lively coloun, 
by the proper diftribution of which, and fometimes by their contrat, 
it is the particular object of an art among the chinefe to produce a gay 
and pleating effect. ‘The infide of the theatre was managed, in f 
to decorations, with equal fuccefs; and the company of actors fuccef- 
fively exhibited, during the whole day, feveral different pantomimes 
and hiftorical dramas. ‘Ihe performers were habited in the ancient 
drefles of the chinefe at the period when the perfonages reprefented 
were fuppofed to have lived. ‘The dialogue was fpoken in a kind of 
recitative, accompanied by a variety of mufical inftruments ; and each 
paufe was filled up by a loud crafh, in which the loo* bore no inconfi- 
derable part. The band of mufic was placed in full view, immedi. 
ately behind the ftage, which was broad, but by no means deep. Each 
charaéter announced, on his firft entrance, what part he was about to 
perform, and where the feene of attion lay. Unity of place was 
apparently preferved, for there was no change of fcene —s the 
reprefentation of one piece. Female characters were performed by 
boys or eunuchs, 

« One of the dramas, particularly, attracted the attention of thofe 
who recollected fcenes, fomewhat fimilar, upon the englith tage. 
The piece reprefented an emperor of China and his emprefs living 1 
fupreme felicity, when, on a fudden, his fubjects revolr, a civil war 
enfues, battles are fought, and at laft the arch-rebel, who wasa 
of cavalry, overcomes his foveretgn, kills him with his own hand, and 
routes the imperial army. ‘The captive emprefs then appears upon the 
flage in all the agonies of defpair naturally refulting from the lofs of 
her hufband and of her dignity, as well as the apprehenfion for that of 
her honour. Whilft the is tearing her hair and rending the fkies with 
her complaints, the conqueror enters, approaches her with reff 
addreffes her in a gentle tone, fooths her forrows with his compatliom, 
talks of love and adoration, and like Richard the Third, with lady 
Anne, in Shak{fpeare, prevails, in lefs than half an hour, 6m the 
chinefe princefs to dry up hen tears, to forget her deceated confor, 
and yield to a confoling wooer. The piece concludes with the sup 
tials, and a grand proceffion.’ | 

There is, we are told, no eftablithment of a poit, for the general 
convenience of the people, through the chinefe empire; 2 
proof of the infrequency of -commercial intercourfe berwees 


CA circular rimmed plate of metal, which is Rruck with a woours 
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&ifiant provinces. Ac Tien-fing a fingular cuftom was obferved, 
which is faid to be general through the towns of China, that al 
the branches, or exifting generations, of the fame family, live 
under a fingle roof, and tn imall apartments, This cireumftance 
may help to procure credit to the fubsequeat accounts of the 
extreme populoufnefs of this country, eipecially when it is cone 
fdered, what vaft multitudes live wholly upon the water in large 
sunks, on the decks of which are built ranges of apartments, 
containing fevera] families. It was calculated that, between 
Tong-choo-foo and Pekin, there were at leait a thoufand grais 
tunks, each of which contained at leait fifty perfons. 

“ Atemple near Tong-choo-foo was prepared for the reception 
of the embaffador and his fuite, of which the following account 
ig given. ; 

p. 84. ‘ The temple and monaftery intended for the accom. 
modation of the embaffador and his fuite, had been founded by a 
munificent bigot, fome centuries ago, for the maintenance of 
twelve priefts of the religion of Fo, which is the moft general in 


China. This edifice is now occafionally converted into a kind of, 


choultry, or caravanfera, where travellers of rank are lodged in 
their journies, upon the public fervice, through this part of the 
country. The mott confpicuous deity in this temple was a per- 
fonification of Providence, under a female figure, holding in her 
hand a circular plate, with an eye depicted on it. This figure 
difplayed fome grace and dignity. 

‘ Mr. Hickey, painter to the embaffy, and already quoted in 
the former volume, notices this building in the following terms: 
« Tt is fituated on a rifing ground, of gentle afcent, about half. 
a mile from the river, and clofe to the fuburbs of Toug-choo-foo, 
and is encompafled with a high wall, in which a fmall door, 
oppofite to the river, was guarded upon the occafion by chinefe 
foldiers ; and before it was a tent, containing a band of muficians, 
to play whenever the embafflador, or principal perfons of the 
embafly, paffed by them. From this door, through feveral court- 
yards and low buildings for domeftic ufes, a paflaye led to thofe 
particularly confecrated to the exercifes of religion. They were 
feparated from the others by a wall, in which was an opening of 
the exa(t form of acircle. The diameter was about eight feet. 
Beyond this circular opening were two places or halls of worfhip, 
fituated oppofite to each other; between ‘them was a. f{pacious 
area; and before each was a portico, fupported by wooden 
columns, painted red, and varnifhed. The diameters of thofe 
columns were fmall in proportion to their length. They tapered 
lightly from the bafe to the capital, which was little ornamented, 
except with gilding. ‘The bafe refted fimply, like the ancient 
doric, upon the floor, The halls of worfhip were of the whole 
height of the fabric, without any concealment of the beams or 
tafters of the roof. They contained feveral ftatues of male and 
female deities, fome carved in wood, and painted with a variety 
colours, moftly of modern and indifferent workmanfhip ; others 
Were of porcelain.” 

It is remarked, as a proof of the excellence of the internal 
Pouce in China, that, though no {mall portion of the people are 
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in a ftate approaching to indigence, none, except in feafons of 
general calamity, are driven to the neceffity of craving affifance 
from a firanger. An account 1s given of the temples, and worthip 
of Fo, which, though bricf, contains fome particulars, that 
may furnifh matter for much {fpeculation. 

p.100. * Thechinefe interpreter of the embaffy, who was @ 
moft zealous chritlian of the roman catholic perfuafion, and him. 
felf a prieft of that communion, faw, with regret, the enclifh 
curioufly examining the images, of attending to the ceremonies 
of the religion of Fo, let they fhould perceive the refemblance 
between its exterior forms and thofe in his own church. Such 
refemblanceé had been, indecd, already thought fo ftriking, that 
fome of the miffonaries conjectured that the chinefe had formerly 
received a glimpfe of chriftianity trom the neftorians, by the wa 
of Tartary; others that faint Thomas the apoitle had been 
amongft them ; but the mifionary Premare could account for jt 
no otherwife than by fuppofing i to-have been a trick of the 
Devil to mortify the jetuits. One of them obferves, that the 
likencfs is fo flrong between the apparent woerfhip of many of 
the prieits of Fo, and that which 1s exhibited in churches of the 
roman faith, that a4 chinefe conveyed into one of the latcer, might 
imagine the votaries he faw were then adoring the deities of his 
own country. On the altar of a chinefe temple, behind a {ereea, 
is frequently a rcprefentation which might anfwer for that of the 
Virgin Mary, in the perion of Shin-moo, or the facred mother, 
fitting in an aleove, with a child in her arms, and rays proceeding 
from a circle, which are called a glory, round her head, with 
tapers burning conftantly before her. ‘The long coarfe gowns of 
the Ho-fhaungs, or priefts of Fo, bound with cords round the 
waift, would almoit equally fuit the ‘friars of the order of St 
Francis. The former live, like the latter, in a fate of celibacy, 
refide in monafteries together, and impofe, occafionally, upoa 
themfelves, voluntary penance, and rigorous abftinence. 

‘ The temples of Fo abound with more images than are found 
jn moft chriflian,churches ; and fome that bear a greater analogy 
to the ancient than to the ‘prefent worfhip of the romans. One 
figure, reprefenting a female, was thought to be fomething fimilat 
to Lucina, and is particularly addreffed by unmarried women 
wanting hufoands, and married women wanting children. The 
doétrine of Fo, admitting of a fubordinate deity particularly pro 

itious to ¢yery wilh which can be formed in the human mi 
would fearcely fail to fpread among thofe claffes of the people 
who are not fatisfied with their profpects, as refulting from the 
natural caufcs of events. Its srogre{#is not obftructed by any 
meatures of the government of the country, which does not i- 
terfere with mere Opinions. It prohibits no belief which is not 
fuppofed to affect the tranquillity of fociety. 

*’ There is in China no ftate region. None is paid, preferred, 
or encouraged by it. The emperor is of one faith ; many of f 
mandarines of another; and the majority of the common peopl? 
of a third, which is that of Fo. This laf clafs, the leait 
capable, trom ignorance, of explaining the phenomena of ge 
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and the moft expofed to wants which it cannot fupply by ordinary 
means, is willing to recur to the fuppofition of extraordinary 
owers, which may operate the effects it cannot explain, and 
erant the requefts which it cannot otherwife obtain. 

°'« No people are, in fact, more fuperftitious than the common 
chinefe. Belide the habitual offices of devotion on the part of 
the pricits and females, the temples are particularly frequented 
by the difciples of Fo, previoufly to any undertaking of ime 
portance ; whether to marry, or go a journey, or conclude a 
bargain, or change fituation, or for any other material event in 
life, it is neceflary firft to confult the fuperintendant deity. This 
is performed by various methods. Some place a parcel of confe- 
crated flicks, differently marked and numbered, which the con- 
fylrant, kneeling before the altar, fhakes in a hollow bamboo, 
until one of them falis on the ground; its mark is examined, 
and referred to a correfpondent mark in a book which the prief 
holds open, and fometimes even it is written upon a fheet of 
paper, paited upon the infide of the temple. Polygonal pieces of 
wood are by others thrown into the air. Each fide has its parti- 
cular mark; the fide that is uppermoft when fallen on the floor, 
js in like manner referred to its correfpondent mark in the book 
or feet of fate. If the firft throw be favourable, the perfon 
who made it proftrates himfelf in gratitude, and undertakes after- 
wards, with confidence, the bufinefs in agitation. But if the 
throw fhould be adverfe, he tries a fecond time, and the third 
throw determines, at any rate, the gueftion. In other refpects 
the people of the prefent- day feem to pay little attention to their 
prielis.s The temples are, however, -always open for fuch as 
choofe to confult the decrees of heaven. They return thanks 
when the oracle proves propitious to their wilhes.s Yet they 
oftener caft lots, to know the iffue of a projected enterprize, than 
fupplicate for its being favourable; and their worfhip confifs 
more in thankfgiving than in prayer. 

* Few chinefe are faid to carry the objects, to be obtained by 
their devotion, beyond the benefits of this life. Yet the.religion 
of Fo profeffes the doctrine of the tranf{migration of fouls, and 
promifes happinefs to the people on conditions, which were, no 
doubt, originally intended to confift in the performance of moral 
dutics ; but in licu of which are too frequently fubfituted thofe 
of contributions towards the erection or repair of temples, the 
Maintenance of prieits, and a iiri& attention to particular obfer- 
vances. The neglect of thefe is announced as puniihable, by the 
fouls of the defaulters pailing into the bodies of the meaneft 
animals, in whom the fufferings are to be proportioned to the 
tranfgrefions committed in the human form.’ 

That in China no religion is paid, preferred, or encouraged by 
the tate, is an important fact, from which many will think 
themfelves juftified in concluding, that both religion and civil 
order may fubtift without an ecclefiattical eftablifhment. 

The ftate of domeitic fociety in China, and the prevalent habits of 
domeftic induftry and fubordination, will be feen in what follows. . 
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p. 108.—* The houfes of the peafants were fcattered about, inflead 
of being united into villages. The cottages feemed to be clean and 
comfortable: they were without fences, gates, or other apparent pre. 
caution againft wild beafts or thieves. Robbery is faid to ha 
feldom, tho not punifhed by death, unlefs aggravated by the 
commiffion of fome violent affault. The wives of the peafantry are 
of material affiftance to their families, in addition to the rearing of 
their children, and the care of their domeftic concerns ; for they ca 
on moft of the trades which can be exercifed within doors. Not 
only they rear filk-worms, and fpin the cotton, which lait is in general 
ule for both fexes of the people; but the women are almoft the fole 
weavers throughout the empire. Yet few of them fail to injure their 
healths, or at leaft their active powers, by facrificing, in imitation of 
females of fuperior rank, to the prejudice in favour of little feet ; and 
tho the operation for this purpofe is not attempted at fo early a 
period of their infancy, or followed up afterwards with fach perfe- 
vering care, as in the cafe of ladies with whom beauty can become an 
object of more attention, enough is practifed to cripple and disfigare 
them. 

* Notwithftanding all the merit of thefe helpmates to their hufbands, 
the latter arrogate an extraordinary dominion over them, and hold 
them at fuch a diftance, as not always to allow them to fit at table, 
behind which, in fuch cafe, they attend as handmaids, This domi- 
nion is tempered, indeed, by the maxims of mild conduct in the 
different relations of life, inculcated from early childhood amongft the 
Jowelt as well as highelt claffes of fociety. The old perfons of a 
family live generally with the young. The former ferve to moderate 
any occafional impetuofity, violence, or paffion of the latter. The 
influence of age over youth is fupported by the fentiments of nature, 
by the habit of obedience, by the precepts ef morality ingrafted in the 
law of the land, and by the unremitted policy and honeft arts of parents 
t that effect. They who are pait labour, deal out the rules which 
they bad learned, and the wifdom which experience taught them, to 
thofe who are rifing to manhood, or to thofe lately arrived at it. 
Plain fentences of morals are written up in the common hall, where the 
male branches of the family affemble. Some one, at lealt, is capable 
of reading them to the reft. In almoit every houfe is hung up@ 
tablet of the anceftors of ‘the perfons then refiding in it, Relerences 
are often made, in converfation, to their actions. Their example, 3 
far as it was good, ferves as an incitement to travel in the fame parh, 
The defcenJants from a common ftock vifit the tombs of their fore- 
fathers together, at ftated times. ‘This joint care, and indeed other 
occafions, colle¢t and unite the moft remote relations, ‘They cannot 
lofe fight of each other; and feldom become indifferent’ to their fe 
{petitive concerns. The child is bound to labour and. to provide for 
his parents’ maintenance and comfort, and the brother for the brothet 
and fifter that are in extreme want; the failure of which duty would 
be followed by fuch deteftation, that it is not neceffary to enforce # 
by pofitive law. Even the moft diftant kinfman, reduced to mifery by 
accident or ill health, has a claim on his kindred for relief. Manners, 
ftronger far than laws, and indeed inclination, uced and nurtured 
by intercourfe and intimacy, fecure affiftance for him. Thefe habits 
and manoers fully explain the tact already mentioned, which unhap- 
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pily appears extraotdinary to europeans, that no fpectacles of diftréfs 
are feen, to excite the compaflion, and implore the cafual charity of 
individuals, It is to be adc ed, that this circumftance is not owing to 
the number of inftitutions of public benevolence. The wifh, indeed, 
of the perfian monarch is not realized in China, that none fhould be 
in want of the fuccour adminiftered in hofpitals; but thofe eftablifh- 
ments are rendered little neceffary, where the link which unites al] the 
branches of a family, brings aid to the fuffering part of it without 
delay, and without humiliation.’ 

The narrative of the entrance of the embaffy into Pekin, and the 
firt reception of the embaffador and his fuite in a villa appointed for 
their ufe, is very interefting, but too long to be extra¢ted. Some of 
the more curious particulars relating to the city of Pekin are the fol- 
lowing. 

In the firft ftreet at which they arrrived, | 

ep. r19.—* A proceffion was moving towards the gate, in which 
the white or bridal colour, according to european ideas, of the perfons 
who formed it, feemed at firft to announce a marriage ceremony ; but 
the appearance of young men overwhelmed with grief fhewed it to be 
a funeral, much more indeed than the corfe itfelf, which was contained 
in a handfome fquare cafe, fhaded with a canopy, painted with gay 
and lively colours, and preceded by ftandards of variegated filks. 
Behind it were fedan chairs covered with white cloth, containing the 
female relations of the deceafed; the white colour, denoting in Chiga 
the affliction of thofe who wear it, is feduloufly avoided by fuch as 
with to manifeft fentiments of a contrary kind: it is therefore never 
feen in the ceremony of nuptials (met foon afterwards), where the lady 
(as yet unfeen by the bridegroom) is carried in a gilt and gaudy 
chair, hung round with feftoons of artificial flowers, and followed by 
relations, attendants, and fervants, bearing the paraphernalia, being 
the only portion given with a daughter, in marriage, by her parents. 
The crowd was not a little increafed by the mandarines of rank, 
appearing always with numerous attendants; and ftill more by circles 
of the populace round au¢tioneers, venders of medicines, fortune- 
tellers, fingers, jugglers, and ftory-tellers, beguiling their hearers of 
a few of their chen, or copper money, intended probably for other 
purpofes,’ 

Pr. 146.—* This capital bears not in fize the fame proportion to 
the reft of China, that London does to Britain, The’ principal part of 
itis called the tartar city, from the circumétance of having been laid 
Out anew in the thirteenth century in the time of the firft tarrar dynafty. 
It is in the form of a parallelogram, of which the four walls face the 
four cardinal points, They include aa area of about fourteen {quare 
miles, in the centre of which is the imperial palace, occupying within 
the yellow wall at leaft one fquare mile. ‘The whole being about one 
third larger than London on its prefent extended fcale: whereas the 
ifteen ancient provinces of China, independently of the vaft acceffion 
of territory from the great wall to the neighbourhood of the Cafpian 
fea, bear a proportion to Great Britain of about fifteen to one, Ad- 
joining, indeed, to the fouthern wall of the tartar city is another 
called, by way of diftinétion, the chinefe city. Here molt of the peo- 
ple lodge who come occafionally upon bufinefs from the provinces to 
Mecapital, Its walls, whieh are greatly in decay, include likewife a 
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very confiderable fpace, about nine fquare miles. A {mal] part only 
, 
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however, is occupied by buildings which are indifferent, crowded and 


irregular: the reit is empty, and a part of it in cultivation, Within 
this compafs has been railed the fren-nong-tan, or eminence of eerabls 
agriculturifts. Thither the emperor repairs every {pring, and in coms 
pliance with ancient ufages, goes through the ceremony of dire@ing 
with his own hand the plough, through a fmall field, by way of doing 
honour to the profelfion of the hufbandman. After his majefty has 
direéted that inftrument for about an hour’, a group of peafants chant. 
jing, at the fame time, round him hymas in praife of hufbandry, the 
princes of his court and great officers of ftate, following hit example, 
and taking the plough by turns, make feveral furrows in his prefence, 
They are all, as well as the emperor himfelf, clothed in the carb befit. 
ting their new occupation. ‘The produce of the ground thus ploughed 
is carefully collected, and folemnly announced to furpafs, in quality 
and quantity, what any other fpot of equal dimenfions had yielded ~ 
the year. ‘The celebration oi this exemplary feflival, as it jualy may 
be terined, is made known 1n the remotetft villaze of the empire. It is 
meant to gratily even to the humbleft cottager, and to be fome confo- 
lation co him, in the difappointments which the viciffitudes of the 
feafon frequently occafion, when he recollects that his calling has been 
dignitied 11 being adopted by his fovereign; who is thus iacorporated 
jn the molt numerous and ufeful clafs among his fubjects, and feems ta 
acquire a common Intereft with them. 


¢ Within the walls, hkewile, of the chinéfe city has been erefted the 
Tien-tan, or eminence of heaven. ‘The fingle charatter zien, or heaven, 
is inferibed upon the principal building on this eminence. | Its form 
is round, in allufion to the vault of che heavenly firmament, as it 
ftrikes the eye; in like manner as the Te: -faqn, OF tem} le dedicated to 
the earth, which the ancient chinefe fuppofed to be a perfect fquare, 16 
of afguare form. In the fummer folflice, when the heat and power of 
the fun is at the highet, the einperor comes in folemn proceffion to pay 
obedience, and offer thanks for its benign influence; and in the winter 
folftice fimilar ceremonies are performed in the temple of the earth, 
In neither is any perfonification,’ 

Pp. £53.—* There are properly but three claffes of men in China, Men 
of letters, from whom tl 


~~ 


i, 


the mandarines are taken; cultivators of the 

round ; and mechanics, including merchants. In Pekin alone is con- 
ferred the higheit degree of literature upon thofe who, in public examle 
nations, are found moft able in the dciences of morality and governs 
ment, as taught in the ancient chinefe writers; with which ftudies, the 
hittory’of their country is intimately blended. Among fuch graduates 
all the civil ofhees in the ilate are diftributed by the emperor; and 
they compote all the great tribunals of the empire. .The candidates 
for thofe degrees are fuch as have fucceeded in fimilar examinations 10 
the principal city of each province. ‘Vhofe who have been chofen in 
the cities of the fecond order, or chief town of every diftrict in the 


prayvines, are the candidates in the provincial capital, They who 
, . . . 3: 

fail in the and fecond claffes have ftilla claim on fuborasnate 

offices, proportioned to the clafs in which they had fucceeded. Phofe 


examuuiauions are carried on with great folemnity, and apparent faire 

nets. - Miltary rank 1s likewife given to thofe who are found, upon 
; ‘ . eS : P . , 

competiiion, to excel ia the military art, and in warlike exercifes. 


According 
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According. to the beft information given to the embafly, the whole 


on of Pekin is about three millions. Extreme population has 
ed the horrid practice of expofing infants. 
+, - Female infants are, for the moft part, chofen as the lef 
evil for this cruel facritice, bec: 1ufe daughters are confidered more pro- 
to belong to the families into which they pafs by marriage ; 
while the fons continue the {upport and comfort of their own. ‘T hof 
infants are expofed immediately on the birth, and before the counte- 
nance is animated, or the features formed, to catch the affe@ions rifing 
in the pare ‘nt’s breaft. A faint hope, at leaft, is generally entertained, 
that they may yet be preferved from untimely death, by the care of 
thofe who are appointed by the e governmen t to collect thefe miferable 
objects for the purpofe of pros viding for fuch as are found alive; and 
for burying thofe who alre rady | bad expired,’ 

It is furprifi ig that the humanity, which dictated this appointment, 
has not proceede 1 fo far as te provide public receptacics for fuch 
children as are from poverty, or any other caufe, abandoned by their 


ircnts, 
ngs . ; = F 
The emperor having determined to receive the embaffy not at Pekin, 
i, 


and: his 
‘ndants had an opportunity of travelling to the northera jase: of 


China. ‘The varying face of the country, and it’s natural and artificial 


5 | 


bur at his fummer’s refidence in ‘Tatary, the embaffad 


. . rray ‘ . 
peculiarities, are delineated. ‘The famous wall which feparates China 
fro a atary was one principal object of curi fity. ie appears. to 
have exifled 2000 years; and for 1690 years is faid to have been effec- 


tual ‘in F eacladiog the tatar hordes, 4: is very particularly defcribed, 
From an exact admeafurement taken at a breach inthe wall it was 
found to be twenty-five feet in heiohe ; and to be in thicknefs, at the 
cordon, fifteen feet, fix inches; at the bottom of the brickwork, 
twenty-one feet; at the ftone bafe, twenty-five feet. ‘Towers are in- 
corporated with the wall, diftant from each other about one hundred 
yards. It is defcribed to extend, th ough not equally perfected 
throughout, in a courfe of fifteen hondred miles: an aftonithi ing pro- 
dution of human labour and perfeverance! 

The defcription of the vifit “ol the embaffy to the emper r’s cx art, 
and it’s rec eption at Zee-hol, forms the moft entertaining, per! haps 
we ought to add interefting, part of the work; but the e fice of the 
Rory would be loft in an abrid< ment, and the whole ts too long for 

t content ourfelves with copymg one princ sipal 
paffage, with which we thall conclude the pre fent articie. 

P.229.—* Soon after day-light the found of feverak inftruments, 


injertion. We mutt 


and the confufed voices of men at a diltance, announced the em peror’s 
approach. He foon appeared from behind a high and perpen Fic ular 
mountain, {kirted with trees, as if from a facred grove, preceded by a 
number of perfons bufied in proclaiming aloud his virtues and his 
power. He was feated in a fort of open chair, o1 triumphal car, 
borne by fixteen men; and was ac companied and followed by yuards, 
Officers of the houft} high flag and umbrella bearers, and mufic. 

is app roach to the tent of audience is delineated tn the 2eth plate of 
the folio voluine, He was clad in plain dark filk, wich a velvet 
bonnet, in form not. much different from the bonnet of fcotch high- 
landers; on the front of it Was placed a large pearl, which was the 


r — 
f q° ¢ 
only jewel or ornament he a ppeared to have about him, 
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« On his entrance into the tent he mounted immediately the thrine 
by the front fteps, confecrated to his ufe alone. Ho.choong-taung, 
and two of the principal perfons of his houfehold, were clofe to him, 
and always {poke to him upon theirknees, The princes of his family, 
the tributaries and great officers of ftate being already arranged in their 
reipective places in the tent, the prefident of the tribunal of rites con. 


du&ted the embailador, who was attended by his page and chinefe 
interpreter, and accompanied by the minifter plenipotentiary, near to 
the foot of the throne, on the left-hand fide, which accordin the 
ufages of China, fo often the reverfe of thofe of Furope, is accounted 
the place of honour. ‘The other gentlemen of the embafly, | er 
with a great number of mandarines and officers of inferior di -nity, 
ftood at the great opening of the tent, from whence moft oi th cere. 


monies that patled w ithin it, could be obferved. 
© His excellency was habited ina richly embroidered fuit of v 'vet, 
adorned with a diamond badge and ftar, of the order of the Bath, 


Over the fuit he wore along mantle of the fame order, fu‘i.ciently 
amme to cover the 


limbs of the wearer. An attention to chinefe 
ideas and manners, rendered the choice in drefs of fome importance; 
and accounts for this mention of it. ‘The particular regard, in every 
inftance, paid by that nation to exterior appearances, affects even the 
fyttem of their apparel, which is calculated to inipire gravity anc 
seferve. For this purpofe, they ufe forms the moft diftant from thole 
which difcover the naked figure. Indeed, among the moft favage 
people, few or none are found to whom an intertor fentiment, uncon- 
nected with any caution again{t inclemency of weather, does not {uge 
geft the propriety of covering ‘ome portion ot the human frame, 
"This featiment, to which is given the name of decency, as ater 
out what is becoming to do, increafes generally with the progrefs o 
civilization and rsGnement; and is carried no where perhaps fo far as 
among the chine’e, who hide, for the moft part in their loofe and 
flowing robes, th (ik aad form of their limbs, In this refpect, there 
is fearcely any difference between the drefles of the two fexes. Even 
the imitation by art, of the human figure, either naked, or covered 
only with fuch veiiments as fo low and difplay the contour of the body, 
is offenfive to chinefe delicacy; a delicacy which has retarded the 
progre’s of painting and fculpture, as far at leaft as relates to fuch 
fubyects, in that country, It has alfoled to the obligation impofed 
upon the miffionaries to adopt the drefs of the natives, as being more 
chatte and decent than the clofe and fhort clethes of modern Europe, 
¢ The broad mantle, which as a knight of the order of the Bath 
the embaflador was entitled to wear, was fomewhat upon the plan ol 
drefs mot pleafing to the chinefe. Upon the fame principles, the minifter 
plenipotentiary, being an honorary doétor of laws of the univerlity 
ot Oxford, wore the fcarlet gown of that degree, which happened alfo 
to be fuitable in a government where degrees in learning lead to every 
kind ot political inuation. The embaflador, inftruéted by the prefi- 
dent of the tribunal of rites, held the large and magnificent fquare box 
of gold, adoraed with jewels, in which was inclofed his majelty 
letter to the emperor, between both hands lifted above his head ; 20 
im that manner afcending the few fteps that led to the throne, and 
bending on one knee, prefented the box, with a fhort addrefs to his 
émperial majetty; who, gracioufly seceiving the fame with ge 
’ 
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hands, placed it by his fide, and expreffed ** the fatisfaction he felt ae 
reltimony which his britannic majefty gave to him ot his efteem 


paeaae 


the 

and good will, in fen ling him an embafly , with a letter, and rare pre- 
fents; that he, on his part, entertained fentiments of the fame kind 
toward the . fovereis gn of Great Britain, and hoped that harmony fhould 
always be maintain ned ai nong their refpective fubjects.’ 


« This mode of reception of the reprefentative of the king of Great 
Britain, was confidered by the chinefe court, as pa irticularly honour- 
able and diltinguifhed : embafladors being feldom received by the 
emperor on his throne, or their credentials delivered by them into his 
own hands, but into that of one of his courtiers. Thefe diftin@ions, 
{o little material in themfelves, were however underttood by this re- 
fined people as fignificant of a change i in the opinions of their govern~ 


ntin refpect to the englith; and made a favourable impreflion upon 


the ir mi as 


[To be continued. | 





TOPOGRAPHY. 
Art.11 The ¢ Hiffory of the County of Cumberland, and Some 


Places aij acent, from the earl: left Accounts to the prefent Times 
con brebe nding the local Hiftory of the County ; ; its Antiquities, the 
Orig rt i , Geneal logy, and profent State of the principal Families, with 
biog: rag ical Notes; its Mines, Mine Ae and Plaats, with other 
Curiofs ties, either of Nature or of .« Art. Particular Attention is 
pais to, and a suft Account g ‘ven of every Improvement in Agri- 
ure, Ma? nufadte. res, Se.Se. By William Hutchinfon, Fr. a.s. 
Autl thor of the Hittory of Durham, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 1340 pa. 
with Plates and Vignettes. Price 21. 2s.—Or large paper, 
2l. 12s. 6d. Carlifle, Jollie; London, Law and Son. 1794. 


Some years ago Dr. Burnand Mr. Nicholfon publif hed a hiftory 
of the counties of Cumberland and Weftmoreland, the refult of 
are r united labours, 

Ir. Hutchinion, conceiving that much remained to be faid 
WP ni the former county, which is not to be tound tn that 
hiftory, prevailed upon Mr. Jollic, an induttrious printer ia 
Carlifle, to iffue propofals for the publication of a new Hiltory of 
Cumberland; to circulate queries among the clergy and other 
inhabitants of the county; to employ a perfon fkilled in agri 
culture and rural afiairs to make a flow tour through the different 
parifhes, to collect information on the ftate of agriculture and 
manufacture: d to become the proprietor of this voluminous 
work. 

Mr. J 
and it remains now to be examined how Mr. Hutchinfon has per- 
formed his part, and whether he be in titled to the praife or the 
cenfure of t! e fubteribers and the pul blic. 

The hiftorian of nations, unhap pily tor the human race, has 
hitherto been obliged to e: nploy | S pen chiefly in accounts of 


battles and of conqueits, the fin king of fleets, and the facking 
*f towns, alliances formed and broken, the intrigues of minifters 


and 


> 


ollie has been rewarded by a very numerous fu bfcription, 
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and the tumults of the people, the fplendour of courts, and the 
wretchednels of cottages. The occupation of provincial hifory 
is very different trom this. 

It belongs to him, who would become the hiftorian of pros 
vince or a county, to deferibe the foil, and analyze the produce 
to examine the manufactures, and calculate the commerce, = 
obferve the manners, and to number the population, to dive into 
the mines, and to explore the woods, to ftray along the waters, 
to eftimate the fifheries, and to furnifh the topography of the 
diftrict he undertakes to delineate. 

Well written provincial hiftories thus appear to be objects of 
the firft importance ; and he well employs his leifure, who devotes 
it to fuch valuable works. 

The introduction to thefe volumes employs more than forty 
pages, in giving the early general hiftory of this county, in which 
the influence of the druids and the romans, in the refpettive 
pcriods in which it here obtained, receives illuftration and comment. 

The veftiges of druidical and roman fuperftition, yet exifting 
in Cumberland, afford ample materials for the curiofity of the 
antiquary, and drawings of them are exhibited in this work, with 
an unfparing liberality. Thefe drawings are perhaps more re- 
markable for their number, than their execution; yet tuch as they 
are they cannot fail to excite the attention of every virtuofo. 
It is impoflible for us to determine upon the exactnefs with which 
they repreient the originals, but we have no reafon to fufpect 
remarkable carelefsnefs in thofe who attempted to copy thefe de- 
faced and breken monuments. The order of the accounts con- 
tained in thts hiftory is that of a journey, which the author ap- 
pears to commence at the north-eaft extremity of the county, and 
to continue through every parifh, until he has furveyed and de- 
feribed the whole. 

With refpect to the materials, of which this hiftory is com- 
pofed, there is one part which meets the eye of the reader with 
conftant and citgutting projection. ‘This confilts of accounts ot 
familics, who boatt ef an ancient fianding in the county. To 
juftify this remark, it will be fufficient to inform the reader, that 
the account of the family of Howard occupies fifty-four quarto 
pages; the account of the Lowther family, eight, after, the molt 
minute and circumtiantial notice had been taken of every action of 
the members of that family conneded with the hittory of the town 
of Whitehaven, and thofe parts where their influence was ever felt; 
and that th ne imoft every parifh is incumbered with a 
long pedigree ot fome obfeure lord of a manor, whofe defcendants 
happen now to live in the neighbourhood. It 1s, perhaps, not 
too much to ailirm, that one-fourth of this hitory is {pent 30 fuch 
laborious idlenefs as this; unconnected with every important 
matter it was the duty of the hiftorian to report, and illuitrating 
nothing that the public will never be anxious to know. The 
author appears to be proud of the charaéter of an antiquary ; but 
we are forry to fee him give fo much attention to antiguities fuc 
Bs 


ee 


heic. 
We acknowledge this is a convenient mode of procuring fub- 
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feriptions to a work of this kind, for every coxcomb is willing 
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to facrifice a guinea to purchafe the reputation of anceftry ; but 
she attention and patronage ot the public cannot be expected to 
extend to works, devoted to fuch purpotes as thefe. So far do 
che members of thefe iluffrious families, thefe Me airy nothings,” 
who have here obtained ** a local habitation and a name,’’ appear 
fromm having been remarkable for liberal attainments or brilliant 
achievements, that their whole capacity feems to have been 
‘© To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot.” 

adeed the writer of the biographical accounts, contained in thefe 
volumes, notices and laments, that his pen was not fo happy as 
to be employed in celebrating the names of fuch as have defcended 


fon ancient families. They quictly tleep with their fathers, and 


eRe 


have afforded no materials jor prole or rhyme. The biographical 
part of this wo k, which is no incontiderable part, notices indeed 


hink merited not fuch diitin¢tion, 

Cumberland appears not to be prolific of men of learning and 
ius, though thofe who migrate from that county, like their 
irs the fcots, are remarkable for a perfevering indufiry ; 
but the biographer had no eaty tafk to pertorm, if he meant to 
render interefting charafers, to whom nature had been frugal of 


” ‘ 
se § erhyae! wep f 
many iia } », WHiel WE I 


7 


The biographer has fo far outraged all decorum, as to intro- 
duce accounts of perfons living ; and he is fill more cenfurable, 
is he has not the apology to offer, of their being fuch as to war- 
rant and demand a premature delineation. 

A general topographical account is given of the county; but 
not with the richneds of colouring, that io enchanting a landfeape 
demanded. We thould have been proud to have feen the elo- 
quence of the writer refemble the rivers of this charming county ; 
now flowing with meafured eafe, now {welling into lakes, now 
pouring in cataracts. ; 
Some drawings are given of manfions, the fituation of which is 
deemed remarkably beautiful, and fome ot churches, the execution 
of which we cannot praife. A map of the county appears to be good. 
Ir. Houfman, the agricultural traveller, who wrote the ae- 
count of the foil, produce, and cultivation of the county, ap- 
pears to have collected his facts with meritorious exa¢ctnefs ; and 
he has not unfrequently, with great judgment, offered hints, for 
improvement in cultivation of the different neighbourhoods he 
vilited. 


{ 

’ 
* 
ay 


The ftatittical accounts he has given appear to us to form the 
mott ufeful part of the work; and thev have the farther merit 
of being an addition, entirely new, to the information to be found 
in the hiftory of Burn and Nicholfon. 

The account of the parifh of Brampton is entitled to the praife 
of uncommon minutenefs, and we believe of yreat faithfulnefs. 
We judge trom internal evidence. 

_ A lit of the birds, plants, and minerals found in the county 
given, rather to be praifed for it’s copioufnefs than cenfured 

for it’s brevity. 
The rents of land appear to be extremely high; we think in 
RO County in England do rents exceed thofe -noticed in thefe 
yolumes, 
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volumes, as paid in Cumberland; and yet, nearly half the county 
appears to coniift of unenclofed and uncultivated wattes, whick 
invite the hand of the cultivator by the promife of abundant 
barvetis! 

Surely the legiflature has long flept in it’s attention to the 
agricultural interetts of this ifland ; and are we to expect it’s fleep 
will be eternal ? Forbid it all the charities of nature ; forbid x 
all the energies of man! The caufes affigned for thefe waftes re- 
maining uncultivated are the expense of parliamentary bills of tne 
¢lofure, the exceffive demands of the lords of manors, and the pay- 
ment of tithe in kind. Is this three-fold cord not to be broken? 
Can it for evet bind the hon of the britifh government? We 
hope not. 

We cannot better enable our readers to judge of the merit of 
this work, which admits of no regular analytis, than by intro. 
ducing an account of one parifh entire. By this they will have 
a fpecimen of the whole plan, and alfo of the general execution 
of the work. Our limits oblige us to felect one of the thortett 
accounts, but our readers will not be the lefs able, from this cir- 
cumftance, to form a competent judgment of the whole per- 
formance. , 

P.347- § The parish of Gilcruix (in Allerdale ward below Der- 
avert.) In order to complete our account of the ward of Aller- 
dale below Derwent, we muft turn our fteps fouthward, before 
we pafs the boundary of Cumberland ward. 

‘ The parifh ot Gilecruix comprehends one manor only, which 
was part of the pofleflions of the abbey of Calder. It was a de- 
pendent manor of the barony of Allerdale, and granted by Wal- 
deof, tirfl lord thereof, to Adam, fon of Lyulpvh, whofe daughter 
and heirefs married a Bonekill, who granted the fame toa 
vounger brother ; and his two fons, Thomas and Walter, gaveit 
to that religious houfe. After the diffolution, it was granted by 
Philap and Mary to Alexander Armftrong and his heirs male, 
under the defcription of twenty-four mefluages and tenements, 
with a water corn mill, &c. of the yearly value ot 4i. 168» 8d. 
wnder the condition of providing five horfes, well caparifoned, 
whenever fummoned, within the county of Cumberland as | 
the 7th year of the reign of queen Elizabeth, Alexander and 
Herbert Armftrong, by fine, conveyed to William Armftrong, 
fon of Herbert and Catharine Dalfton, and to William’s heirs for 
ever, the manor of Gilcruix, with the lands, &c. In the 17th 
year of that reign, it appears that the poffetfions of the Arm: 


—_——— ————— 





** In the margin of Coke’s Firft Inftitutes, P+ 59» 60, it 38 
noted, that a caufe was depending 3$th Elizaberb, touching the 
cuftoms of this manor; the lord claimed an arbitrary fine at the 
lord’s will upon every change of lord, though the change grew 
by his own att, and that daily. A cafe was made, and opines 
given by all the judges with lord chief juflice Popham, ‘ That 
the cuftom to take fines upon every alienation of the lord was 
unreafonable and unlawful.” : 


grongs 
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Rrongs had rev erted to the crown, for the manor, lands, &c. were 
then grante ed out (under the deferip tion, of late in the tenure of 
William Armitrong) to Soakey and Grunfon, to hold as of the 
manor of Eaft Greenwich ; from whom, by various fales, and 
otherwife, the eftate became the property of the family of Dy kes +. 

The church was rectorial t; but, on being given to the abbey 
of Calder, was made appropriate, and thereupon vicarial rights 

were 





«+ The vicar has about fix tenants, who pay 12s. rent, anda 
two-penny fine on death or alienation. In 1368, bifhop Strick- 
land endowed the vicarage. The manfion-houfe, and lands in 
Gilcruix fields; half of “tithe hay; wool, lamb, milk, mills, 
fifhings, an d oblations and altarage, with a ftipend from the con- 
vent of four marks yearly.’ 

This parifh 1s faid to contain 31 families. 


© DECANATUS DE ALLERDALEs 





P. N. Val. Pe s. d. K. Edw. Il. K. Hen. VIII. 
Fecl. de Gillette hodie Gilcruix 2 6 8 fo 10 o¢ Gylecrux vic. 
Vic. euidem o - -4 13 3.) Non fuff. Oner. ordin. fup. £5 mak 


* GILCRUIX VICARAGE. 

‘ Abb ey and conv. Calder propr.—Bifhop of Carlifle patron: 

‘King’s b. cl. 14s. rd. halfp.—Certf, val. 221. 163. 4d.—Real 
val. sol. 

‘ Incumbents.—-1371, Richard-de Irland, p. ex. William. de 
Kirkebv—1385, Robert de Pomfret, p. ex. Adam Fonward— 
166<, Thomas Trowghere, p.m. William Milner—1589, Thomas 
Dover, p. m. Trowghere—1611, Edward Cooke, p. ref. Nicholas 
Banks—1612, Richard Wilkinfon, p. ref, Cooke—1664, Peter 
Murthw: nite—16% ¢, Richard Murthwaite, p. m. Murthwaite— 
1704, Peter Murthwaite, p. ref. Murthwaite—1736, Thomas 
Hobfon, p.m. Murthwaite—1 762, Anthony Sharp, p. m. William 
Walker—— 

* VICARIJA DE GILCRUXE. 


* Richardus Breykys clericus vicarius ecclie p’ochial ) £. +. d. 
de Gyleruxe habet manfionem et gleba ditt ie 26 8 
p tin que valent p. annu. coibus annis —_— 

‘Idem Richardus habet in penf, recept. abbat monatt. 
de Cawder. q- valet coibus annis —_— — f° 53 4 

* Idem Richus habet decim. Agnor. Lan. feni Canobi 
et Linit dict p’ochie que valet coibs annis — bo » tee 

‘Idem Richus habet in oblacon minutar alterag. et 
albe decim. cu. p’ficuis libr. pafchalis que int bo 24 4 
coibus annis on ~~ 


; « Sm total valotis £5 17 4. De quibs. 
© Refoluc fenag. eS In refoluc. Epo Karli p. as B bo _ 


et fubfid, annuatim folut. _— — 

* Et p’cucon. vifitacon. Epi folut. de triennio in trien- 
: 00 144 

niu. 38. 8d. et fic annuatim — — 


‘ Sm deduét fo 32% farthings. 
‘“Etreman. 5 14 1 farthing, Xmainde fo 11 5 
¢ Ecc i. SURVEY, 26th K. Hen. VIII. 


FOL. ¥xVI. Z « This 
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were conftituted. On the appropriation, a refervation ef the 
perpetual right of coblating thereto was made to the bifhop of the 


diocefe, 








a > 


Thi i finall parifh, extending along Ellen about two miles, 
aud in breadth little more than one mile. About one-fifth part of 
the land is common, lics low, has a verdant turf, and affords 
eood patturage for young cattle, but is too wet for fheep, and 
confequently hone are kept here. ‘Lhey breed a great many 
black cattle ot a middle fize. 

* Soil and produce:] A heavy, wet foil in general, rifing off 

ay: not very tertile, bute produces wheat, oats, barley, peas, 
and potatoes, but no turnips-—Mbott of it is good grafs Tang. 

* Kents.} From 203. to 6s.— The average about 15 

* Mines.] Plenty of fine coal. 
quarries. 

* Poor.] The poor rate colle&ted by the purvey, about 30 
yearly. 

* School.] One fchool, but not endowed. 

* Tithes.} All tithes are paid in kind, except for hay, for 
which there 1s a prefcriptive payment. 

‘ saapres oF fe nee Both cuftomary and freehold, of cuffomary 
tenure chiefly ; the manor belongs to mils Dykes, the principal 
proprietor, 

‘ Game.] Hares and partridge. 

Springs.] ‘Ils parifh is perhaps the moft remarkable of any 
in England tor the tinenefs and number of its ipengh. In the 
built in a triangular form, a fine 
{pring rites almoft at everv door fufficient to turn a mill, which, 

: niiderable ftream. Ina field, a lutle to 
the ealtward of the sillace, are two fprings, diftant from each 
other 4o or 50 yards ; the one of frefh water, the other falt, and 
of medicinal qualities: the fale- {pring goes by the name ot 
7 j 





Limeftone ph freeftone 


village of Gilcruix, which 1s 


when united, form aco 


s¥°* i ilhae 
‘ Nis + nA cert; ] 


| ect and general appenrance.}] ‘This pariflr is not much 
trom the level, the inclination of th e lands is towards the north. 
‘The river Ellon bounds it on that fide. Here is little wood 
growing, which makes the country look bare and open. ‘The 
houfes in ceneral are very good, built in a modern torm, and 


biue ilates. lhe fences are of quick wood, and the 
country commands a fine view towards Scotland, ard the fea.— 
Elien tall is a ruinous 


us old buildis ng, fituated near the river 


; Jal} 
eat of the Dykes’s family. W arthel-Hall, 


: ‘ 
, le , , . 
Reb haly aDeit ‘ ‘ 

} ' ‘ 
" 5 , ~ . er «3 
im More mMocerhn times, wa t 


= he place of their refidence, but % 
wiebedee™ eg! ind appears ina neglecied ftate. ‘The front 
of the houie is ornamented with a protufion of curious old. 
taibsoned carving about the dears and windows. The gardens, 
the lawn, &« 


- “re tof; ITs ber ledied, the trees are fuffere od to be 
sel @}, > 
eenl kl 


é wh le countenance of the place feems te 
. xprets very patl ett = liv, st i ONCE ik lodged a ge ntlewian. 9? mee f A {tors 


. slar ¢- ak 
iN eh lait ings idl, 15 related ot this place, which, from circum- 
ars to have 


‘ve tome foundation in facts. A poffel 7° 
this 
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cut down, 
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diocefe, who has conftantly prefentec. The whole revenue doth 
not amount to above z0l. a year.’ 
As a {pectin en of what the reader is toe — i from the biography 
contained in thefe volumes, we offer the tollowing, as, in our 
[ 


opinion, nor the leail intereiling or important. 





this place, pe? baps a few years Age, being a great c: d-pl: aver, and 
one time being on the wrong tide of fortune to a great amount, 
in order to retrieve his lotle $$ at once, he determine ‘d to mnake a 
defperate itroke, and pledged Wartheil-Hall and the ettate in a 
fingle ttake at the game of putr.—The flory goes, that the gaine 
running vearly even, at the concluding deal, he exclaimed,— 
a Up now duce, or clie a tray, 
‘ Or Warnel’s gone tor ever and aye.” 

‘ The ae came up to his wifhes, and he faved his eftate ; to 
spare the remembrance ot that event, he had fculptured on 
one end of his er? e the figure of a card duce, and a tray on the 
other, which remained tor many years, till the houfe w: as rebuilt. 

‘ Character. 7 Mr. Jofeph Jackfon was born, and lived the 
peewee part of his time, at Gilcruix, His great abilities as a 
mineralog ie and philofopher were generally known. In the year 
i734, he made propolitions tow ards the difcovery of the longi- 
tude, whi ah were publifhed in the Cumberland Pacquet for the 
month ot May, in that year. His philofophical opinions were 
: mfidered as being very iingular, though f{pecious, and fupported 

y poweriul reafonings : he attempted “to diprove the newtonian 
fsllem, in moft of its principles, though he allowed the fun to be 
a fixed central body, aud the earth a moving body ; out then he 
infidted that the earth moved in a right line back wards and for- 
wards, by which the various feafons, &c. were produced. He 
prefumed, that a degree of compreffion fupplied the place of attrac- 
tons—an ettect hove he infifted neither did nor could poffibly 


exit, a 2 this notion I perfedlly coincide avith him.)—He died i 
7Sy, at Bourdeaux, in France, on his return trom Spain; to 
whiih ¢ untry he travelled about eighteen months betore his 
feath, under rhe patronage of the fpanith ambaffador, to open a 


colliery in the province of pons lufia. By his letters to his 
friends, they learned, that, although be had done as much as 
human art and knowledge could do, to auiwer the end of his 
journey, neither the fcotch nobleman who recommended him, nor 
he ambaflador, treated him ” cenerolity or honour; but, on 
NC ¢ ntrary, he was fio far eles ted, that he was not even re- 
Imburied the ex; pences of his tr acai ig; the thoughts ot which, 
t is fuppot ed hat iened on his diffolution. A ftriking leffon to 
ois countrymen, not to truft to the delulive fhadows held out by 


uhdious ates and treacherous ftrangers. 
" dhe tleadinefs he fhewed in perfevering in his opinions, was 


only eq apa by his good: nature and afta bility, accompanied by 
ac earneit with to promote ufeful {cience and knowledge. 

r pve inge i0uUs man Jepa irted this lite at the carly age of 
ity years—Hous MAN’ Hore! 


“42 Vol. 
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Vol. x1. Part tx. p.158.—* In this village is now livin 
Mary Wilfon, in her 84th year. She has been 23 years a widow. 
Her hufband left to her a cow, which fhe fold for gl. but lof 
zl. 18s. of it by a bad debt; the remaining two guineas fhe 
has locked up in her box, with a firm determination to fave it to 
defray her funeral expences. Houfe rent is 1§s.a year, and coals 
cott her ‘gs. more. Her whole earnings is 2s. 6d. a month, which 
fle receives for carding and {pinning “gib. of wool. She goes to 
Ketwick regularly every tour wecks, with Slb. of yarn on her 
back, and returns with 8lb. of wool: this fhe has done regularly 
for many years paft. Her time is thus employed, or in gathering 
fuel, viz. fern, whins, &e. She has nothing to fupport nature 
but this feanty earning. Her drefs is not expeniive: her market 
eoing hat has ferved her thirty years, and her petticoat fixty-five. 
Her pewter difhes are bright as when new, her houfe neat and 
clean. She hears, fees, and walks as well as moft people of fifty; 
is always cheartul, and never was heard to utter a complaint, 
She has frequently been advifed to live comfortably on the little 
fhe had, and then to apply to the parith officers tor reliet—Her 
aniwer has always been, “ Nay, nay, [ll vot be troublefome fo 
long as I can work.” She has never till lait yeur received any 
charity, when fome humane people left her about 4s.—How litle 
is abfolutely neceflary to fupport nature !——W. R.’ 

It is remarked by ‘this hiitorian, with exprefiions of concern, 
that the cultivation of clailical literature bevins to be neglected 
in Cumberland. 

Where a hundred boys were, twenty years ago, taught La atin, 
not half a dozen are now initiated in that language. 

It is remarked by Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, a man, in this par- 
ticular, competent to pafs judgment *, that no young men from 
the northern counties ever enter the colleges well grounded in 
clatlical knowledge; or are they ever remarkable for making 
great phil ological attainments, whilit they continue there. He 
afcribes this to the ignorance of the {choolm: aiters in the north of 
England. We believe his conclufions concerning the fad, and 
the can fe, ave equally true. None but men of tafte can be "good 
fchoolmatters. Mr. Wakefield fays, that the difguiling manner, 
in which the northern youth are taught the rudiments of language, 
drives. them univerfally to other purfuits, to the cultivation ot 

the mathematics and other branches ot knowledge. ‘They are 
not made to perceive the beauties of the ancients, and their re- 
collection is not aflifted by pleating and delightful aflociations. 
Barren and bald conflruction is all they are taught, and to make 
Cicero and Horace {peak in the language ot a carman. 

We have been informed that no man, educated i r Cumberland, 
ever yet became a dillinguifhed philologiit. If this be true, it is 
lets to be lamented, that the claflics are “negleé ted where they were 
never cultivated to great adv antage. 

Dr. Brown, the author ot the celebrated ‘© Eftimate of the 
Principles of the Times,” a native of Cumberland, whofe lifes 


—) 
~~ eee 


* See Life of Wakefield. 
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siven at fome length in this hiftory, is accufed by the immortal 
Powth * of not being able to tranflate a latin fentence; and what- 
ever allowance we give for the intemperance and violence of dif- 
pute, it cannot be denied, that Brown was deficient in ancient 
learning 

Te ftyle of this work is extremely unequal. The body of the 
work, writren, we fuppofe by Mr. Hutchinfon, whofe name 
appears, as the author, to the title pace, is ungrammatical and 
inclegant in the higheil.degree. The biography } is more correctly 
writ tten , but the chara@ters are in general uninteretting, and the 
remarks are trite, trivial, and poinclefs. 

Now and then, in the body of the work, we meet with laboured 

atte) we at eloquence, but fuch is the poverty of the writer's 
imagin ation, that his fpirit and feelings, always at fuch umes, 
eV: ip yrate in I ¢ anfen fe Vi thle . 
Cumberland, indeed, is not happy in her hiftorian. We do 
got demand of the writer of provincial hittory the eafe a neat~ 
nets of Hume, the copioufnets of Robertfon, or the richnefs of 
Gibbon, but we expect a decent correctnefs of language, and ® 
clear connection of thought. 

If anv provincial hiftorian ought to be a man of gentus, fuch 
fhould be the hiftorian of Cumberland. The fcenery he has to 
detcribe invites to varied and nobdle flights, which will put his 
powers to the proof. That man has little caufe for felt gratu- 
lation, whofe imagination does not take fire amidft the terrible 
grandeur of Borrowdale, and whofe pencil catches no richnefs in 
the v ales of Kefwick, Baffenth waite, and Lorton, 

We have however tound in thefe volumes many important 
tacts; materials which in more able hands, and touched by a 
ha pier pen, may one day be fermed into a hitlory of Cumber- 
land, tit to be placed upon the fhelf, with the beft compilations of 
this | kind the country can boaitt. 


in their — dgements to correfpondents at the clofée of the 


work, the editors lament, that the contributions they have re- 
ed have not been more numerousand more important; ‘ they add, 
*086.—* There is, however, one cor! efpondenti in particular, 


to shin our obligations are fo numerous and fo great, that we 
fhould hold ourteives inexcufable, were we not to exprefs our 
gratitude tor them in the mott earnelt terms: and alfo to inform 
bis countrymen of Cumberland, as well as the inhabitants of the 
northern counties of England in general, and Scotland in par- 
ticular, of the probability there is of his conferring on them ftill 
greater obligations, by another work, in which we “underftand he 
is encaced, requiring an immenfe compafs of refearch, labour, 
and learnine.—This work is a lay ge and complete gloflary, on a 
pew plan, of all the diale&s in the kingdom, but particularly 

hofe of the north; together with the archaifms, idioms, and 
other peculiarities of the Englifh tongue.—How well this gentle- 
man is qualified for this great undertaking, fome judgment may 
be formed from the fpecimens occafionally exhibited in theie 
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letter to Warburton 
Z 3 volumes. 


* See Lowth’ 
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volumes. Befides feveral large and valuable additions {cattered 
all over the volumes, but particularly in the firtt parts, we are 
proud to acknowledge ourfeives indebted to the Rev. J. Boucher, 
of Epfom, in Surry.’ be 


Arr... A Defcription of the Town and Fortrefs of Mantua, tovether 
with a true and concise stccount of the M;: itary Ope raitons and Events, 
atte nding its Blockade and Siege, till its Surrender to the French. Em. 
bellied with three Engravings. Tranflated from ihe German. 40, 
18 pa. Price 1s. 6d. Jones, Liverpool; Vernor and Hood, 
London, 1797. 


Tus fhort but animated account of the military operations, which 
attended the fiege of Mantua, was originally publifhed at Frankfort 
on the Maine, by a lieutenant in the imperial army, Mr. Haifelinever: 
it is embellijhed with three engravings, not remarkable for elegance, 
whatever merit they may claim for accuracy; the firit is a north-eatt 
view of the town, the fecond a map of the environs of Mantua, ex- 
tending four italian miles round it, and the third is a plan of the town 
and fortrefs.—P. 4. 

¢ Mantua ts the capital of a dutchy, which bears the fame name, 
and belongs to the houfe of Auitria. The town is furrounded by a 
lake, formed by the inundation of the river Mincio. ‘This Jake ex. 
tends twenty italian miles in circumference, and two miles in breadth *, 
Its fituation has been very inaccurately ftated both in the defcriptions 
and the maps, which hitherto have been Jaid before the public. The 
town is generally placed in the middle of a lake, which furrounds it 
on all fides to the fame extent. This however is quite erroneous. 
Tie lake, or marfh, is trom twelve to fifteen times longer than it is 
broad. Mantua is built upon foltd ground. On the fide of Cremona, 
the dam, which unites the town with the terra firma, is from two to 
three hundred itrides long, but on the oppofite fide, towards Verona, 
it is a good deal long r. Mantua, b its very pofition, is a fortrets, 
which {till has been improved by dint of art, and raifed to one of the 
ftrongeft fortihed towns of Europe. During the reign of ifs dukes, 
now extinct, it was itrengthened by a citadel. When the french, 
the beginuing of this century, had poffeffion of ir, during the war of 
the fpanith fucceflion, they made confiderable improvements in the 
fortifications; and the celebrated auftrian general Wutgenau added 
many new ws orks to the old ones, whilit he had the command of the 
pe ace. 

‘L his arctent city, whofe fortrefles were deemed impregnable, or at 
Jealt of fuch formidable firength, that the allies in 1745 dared not 
venture to undertake the fiege, alihough their army hed abfolutely 
penetrated into the duchy, capitulated to the unconquerable Buonapatte 
on the 2ii of february, 1797. The fate of Italy was inftantly de- 
cided. Mr. Hailelmeyer has done juftice to the perfeverance and 10 


= oli | - a 


* * ‘The water of the lake in fome places has an outlet, and ftands 
ft: lin others; whence, during the fummer, its exhalations impregnate 
the atmofphere with putrid particles, very injurious to health. The 
major part of the inhabitants, at that time, leave the town, and take 
up ther refidence in the adjacent country,’ 
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epidity © f the generals and foldiery of both armies, and his account 
the various victories and defeats, which preceded the fall of Mantua, 
rawn up with fpirit and impartiality. 
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ouNaaALION in 443, to the Year 1 1797 . ay! Account of their 

Lives and Preferments, colleted fre: nt ori: vi rT an Manufer ipts « and 

authentic biographical Works. By ‘Thomas "Harwood. 4to. 364 

pages. Price rl. 1s. in boards. Cadell and Davies. 797° 

Avone the partial attachments which fpring from early affo- 
e1ations, perhaps none is more general = powerful, than the 
affection with which men, W ho have been educated in the fame 
{chool, regard their alma mater. This circumftance forms a 
common bond of union, which gives each member of the fociety 
an intereft in the characters and tortunes of the whole fraternity, 
and which makes the topographical and mograpmce, memoirs of 
the inftitution a kind of famity-hiftory. his fort of filial atfec- 
tion feems to have given birth to the prefent work. The author, 
furely, contemplates the Alumni Efonenfes with fraternal partiality, 
an d compliments them too highly, when he fays, that moft of 
oem have been eminently di ft: inguifbed for their learning and virtues. 
This is a degree of good fortune, which we believe no public 
fchool can boaft. Eton has, however, much reafon to be proud 
of many of her fons, who have dignitic d and adorned the learned 
protefions, and pofts of the higheft importance, in this king- 
dom ; “" not = the fcholars of Eton and Kine’s college, 
bur the public at large, may perufe with interett tome of the 
Miberaphical fketches collected in this volume. A large part 
of the work, however, is little more than a mere lift of names, 
in which even an etonian will not be able to find much entertain- 
ment. 

The author, in his preface, informs the public, that the cata- 
logue of Alumni Etonenfes is copied, with few variations, from 
Mr. Pote’s edition; that the m: inuferipts of Hatcher, of the year 
1<55, of Scott, a fellow commoner of the college, of Edward 
Hinde, of the year “504s of Goad, of the year 1620, and of 
lien, of the year 19 have been caretully compared; and 
that biographic: al accounts have been felected from them, as well 
‘strom the works of Fuller, Strype, Wood, Walton, Walker, 
Bayle, Lloyd, Le Neve, Ward, Granger, from the General 
Dictionary, the Biograpkia Britannica, and other authentic 
fources. 

_ Though we cannot prefent our readers with much new matter 
ftom this publication, they may be amuied with perufing three 
Qr four of thefe flort memoirs. 

P. 302, Thomas Morell, B. 1726; Ae M. 1730; 8. T. Pe 
17435 Was Wie at Eton; his stiohidr kept a boarding houfe if 
the college. He was admitted into orders when a fcholar of the 
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college, and became curate of Twickenham, in Middlefex. He 
was rector of Buckland, in Hertfordthire, and married a daughter 
of Henry Barker, — of Chifwick, in Middlefex, where he 
lived many years, and died at his houfe ut Turnham Green, 
February 19, 1784. In 1775s he had been appointed chaplain 
to the garrifon at Portimouth; and tor feveral years preached 
the botanical lecture at Shor editch church. He publithed 
‘¢ Spencer’s Works » by fubferip tion ;——¢¢ “J heophanes and Phi- 
lalethes, or, a Summary of the Controverfy occationed by a late 
boo k, entitled, The Moral Philofopher ;”—** Poems on divine 
Subjects, orig Saal and tranflated from M, H. Vida, with Annota- 
tions 5. more ‘particularly concerning the Being and Attributes of 
God ;"’—** A Copy of Englifh Congratulatory Verfes on the 
Marriage of the Prince of Orange with the Princefs Anne.” On 
the fame fubjeét in latin, wrote John Chapman, Robert Bland, 
Sne) d’ Davies, William Cooke, fellows: and Jothua Remen, 

*harles Pr ratt, T, ames Anitey, Phomas Dampic e V ilTiam Fletcher, 
John Payne, Samuel Barkley, {cholars of the college. A Ser- 


mon, pre ached at Kew re ipel, December 11, 1737, occafioned by 


the death of Queen viens ;'—** A Sermon, preached at 
Kew chapel, in January, 1732 ;’°—‘* A Sermon, preached before 
the Univeriity of Cambride ve, January 6, 1742 ; toa which is 
ad ded, a general Character of the late Rev. and lear ned Dr. An- 
crew Snape, Provoft of King’s College ;"—* Hope, a poctical 
Eflay, in blank verfe, on that C hriftian Grace, in three books ;’ 
—‘* Euripides Hecuba, Orettes, et Phenitla, cum Scholiis antiquis 
et verlione notifque Jobannis King, teré integris curante | homa 
Morell, qui Alcettin adjecit cum Schol; 11s que extant, nova ver 
fione et notis perpetuis, in Ufum Scholz Etonenfis,” in two vols. 
Svo. june, 1748. On eatter wednefday, 1753, he preached a 
fermon (which he afrerwards printed) betore the lord mayor, &Xc. 
intituled, ** The charitable Dif fpolition of* the pre fent Age con- 
fidered.’ He wrofe the L.ite ot Ir. Littlet On, of the year i? ig 
which is prefixed to the tirit volume of his fermons. In 19 
being very fond of mutic, he was drawn by his friend and Be 
bour, Hog rarth, in _ chat ler of a eynic p! hilofopher, with aa 
organ near hun, which was his initrument; it was en; graved by 
James Bafire, ‘bd } is s faid to WAS been an adshis able likenets, but 
was not extenfively circulated. He was afterwards applied to by 
Hogarth, tof uperintend and revife his publication, intituled the 
“¢ Analy s of nage &e.”* in gto.—In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
ne, May, 1770, pare 183, ad a copy of latin verfes »Y Morell, 
e Ajit Ss. 7. P. of the year 33. In 
1772, he printed a fermon w hich he preached at the snnivertary 
necting of the fons of the clergy in that year. He alfo pubs 
liked ** Thefiurus Grece Poeiens,%—a corrected edition of 
Hederic’s Greek Lexicon, dedicated to the pretent duke of Yorks 
when a boy,—a corrected edition of Ainfworth’s. Dictionary,— 
edition of Locke on the Human U nderftanding, with notes,—a Lite 
of Chriit, for the ufe of the lower forms at Eron, dedicated to 
Dr. Langford, . of the year 1762; and feveral other publications 
not here enumerated. He was a fellow of the Royal Society and 
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Society of Antiquaries. He was a profound and laborious fcholar, 
and a chearful and entertaining companion ; and as long as 
learning 1s cultivated among us, the value of his labours will be 
known, an d the public neglect of them, while he lived, will be 
jamentec d.’ 

321. Charles Pratt, A. 3.17355 A.M. 1739: was the third 
fon of fir John Pratt, one of the juttices of the court of King’s 
Bench in 1714, by his fecond ‘wife Elizabeth, daughter of Hugh 
Wilfon, canon of Bangor. He applied himfelf to the ftudy ‘of 
the law with fuch fuccels, that he became one of the mott emi- 
nent pleaders at the bar. He married in october, 1749, mifs 
Jetireys. He was member of parliament for Downton, in Wilt- 
{hire, in 1759, recorder of Bath in 1759, and in the tame year 
became —_—T general. In january, 1762, he was appointed 
chief jultice of the court of Common Pleas, and knighted. He 
pre fided in that court with a dignity, weight, and impartiality, 
nevel a pers by any of his predeceflors ; and when Mr. Wilkes 
was feized, and committed to the Tower, on an illegal general 


wurrant, with the intrepidity of a britifh magittrate, and the be- 
Ci ming fortitude of an englifliman, he granted him an habeas 
corpisy and on his appearing before the court of Commen Pleas, 
difcharged him from his confinement in the Tower, may 6, 1763, 


in a anil which did him great honour. His conduct on this 
account was fo interefting to every true briton, and fo acceptable 
tothe nation, that the city of London prefented him with the 
freedom of their corporation in a gold box, and requefted his 
picture, which was painted by Rey nolds, and hung up in Guild- 
hall. ‘The corporations of Dublin, Bath, Exeter, “and Norwich, 
voted him their freedom. In 1765, he was created a peer by 
the title of baron’Camden, in the county of Kent; and in july, 
1766, he was appointed lord high chancellor of Great Britain. 
He conducted himfelf in that high tation with the utmoft ability 
and erity, tll, in 1770, he was removed for oppofing the 
taxation ai America. ue was appointed pretident of the council 
in march, 1782, which he refigned 1 in march, 1783. . In 1786, he 
was created vifcount Bayham and earl Camden. He continued 
tothe end of his lite to thew himfelf the true friend of the con- 
fitution, and of the rights and liberties of englifhmen. He died 
april 18, i 7949 § ind was buried at Seal, in Kent, leaving one fon 
and feveral d ar tie 

P. 334. ¢ Robert Carey Sumner, A. B. 17525 Ae M. 17553 
s.r. r. 1768; was nephew of John Sumner, of the year 1723, 
the provoit; was an affiftant at Eton fchool, when his uncle was 
head matter; afterwards became maller of Harrow {fchool, in 
which offices “he was efteemed a man of extenfive learning and 


polithe d manners, of liberality and benevolence. He had the 


honour 


onour ot educating fucly learned and illuftrious men as fir William 
lones, Dr. Parr, and Mr. Shtridan. He publifhed, in 1768, 
‘ oncio ad Clerum. The following epitaph, written by his 
‘solar, Dr. Parr, is infcribed on a monument in Harrow 
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MEDICINE. 


* 8. acd 
Robertus Sumner, s. T. r. 

Coll. Regal. apud Cantab. olim Socius, 
Scholz Harrovenfis, haud ita pridem, 
Archididafchilus. 

Fujt huic preflantifimo Viro 
Ingenium natura peracre, optimarum 
Difciplinis artium fedulo excultum, 
Ufu diuturno confirmatum, et quodam 
Modo fubactum. 

Nemo enim 
Aut in reconditis fapientie ftudiis illo 
Subtilior exititit, 

Aut humanioribus literis limatior. 
Egregiis cum dotibus natura tum 
Dorine preditus 
Infuper accedebant 
In fententiis, vera ac perfeéta eloquentia, 
In fermone, facetiarum lepos, plene 
Atticus, 

Et cravitate infuper afperfa Urbanitas ; 
In moribus fingularis quedam 
Integritas et fides ; 

Vitxe denique ratio conftans fibi, et ad 
Virtutis Normam diligenter 
Severeque exacta, 

Omnibus, gui vel amico effent eo 
Vel magiitro uli 
Doctrine, ingent, virtutis juflum 
Reliquit defiderium. 

Subita, chev, atque immatura morte correptus, 
Prid. Id. Septemb. 

Anno Domini M,ncc,Lxx!. 

Ait, fue 41.’ 

A publication fimilar to the preient, with refpe& to Wefiminfer 
fchool, appeared in 1781, under the title of ‘ Litt of the Scholars 
of St. Peter's College, Weitminiier, from 1561 to 1663, by Jofeph 
Welch.’ O. 5. 





MEDICINE. §URGERY. CHEMISTRY. 


Art. v. Ax Enquiry into the Nature, and Caufes of the grrat Mortality 
amon ye the JT roops at St. De min go 2 with pra&ical Remarks on the Fever 
ef that Ifland; and Dire@ions, for the Condu& of Europeans on their 
firft Arvtval in warm Climates. By Hettor M‘Lean, M.D. Af 
fiftant In{pector of Hofpitals for St. Domingo. §8vo, 358 pages 
Price 6s. in boards, Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


Tue extreme malignity of a diforder naturally creates in practi- 
tioners 2 more than ordinary attention, to examine into the cauke 
from which it is fuppofed to proceed. This is moft probably the rea- 
fon why fevers in the Weft-Indies have lately received fo much i- 
veftigations 
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yeftigation. But from whatever motives fuch inquiries mav_ have ori- 

inated, it is, perhaps, equally fortunate for the intereft of medicine, 
and the health of mankind, that they have taken place in fo full and 
free a manner; as itis only by the freedom of difcuilion, and nice 
ovfervation of facts, that the narrow bounds of our knowledge of 
difeafes, and their remedies, can be fuccefstully enlarged. 

That the author of the prefent work has done much in this way, 
we cannot affert; as he does not appear to have eftablifhed many new 
fxéts, or advanced many things that have been unknown, in the treat- 
ment of the difeafe. His labours are more interefting in another 
point of view; as they tend to loofen the trammels ot fyftem, and 
conlequently to introduce a bolder, and as he fays, a more effectual 
practice, in remoy ing the diforders of warm climates, 

The fituation of a large military hofpital, in the time of fuch a 
fatal difeaie, as that which raged at St. Domingo, mutt have afforded 
much {cope for obfervation, and have ftrongly marked the utility or 
mnutility of r irticular modes of treatment. Seeing then the feeblenefs 
and ineficacy of thofe modes of practice, which he had been taught 
to look up to, the doctor was probably led to doubt refpecting the 
propriety of them, and thence to form other plans of treatment. Bue 
though he tells us, that thefe were more vigorous and decifive, we cane 
not perceive, that his fuccefs was more extentive or more certain, 

\lany circumitances and obiervations in his detail of cafes, howe 
ever, {how in a pretty clear and fatisfactory manner, that the difeafe 
originated from thofe caufes that operate by inducing a ftate of in- 
direct debility, and that the moit fuccefsful inflances of practice were 
thofe in which fuch means were employed, as tended to leflen the ex- 
ecflive excitement of the fyftem. And perhaps, a plan of treatment, 
conducted tully on thefe principles, might have been more ufeful and 
eficacious. Bat Dr M. does not feem to have had any view of this 
kind; nothing indeed as a whole, in the method of treating the difeafe, 
is met with in his inquiry. His mind had received a bias of a dif- 
ferent nature, which appears to have influenced the whole of his 
conduct in the management of the fever. He fuppofed, that the com- 
plaint was only to be cured by inducing a wea aéfion in the fyftenr, 
This opinion, drawn from the fchool of that excellent phyfiologiit 
Mr. Hunter, is here laid down, as the ground-work on which the 
treatment of fever is to reft. By the application of different, fudden, 
and powerful means, an alteration is to be effected, in all the circume 
ances of the habit, and a new train of movements to be induced. ° 
We may now proceed to the reafonings and obfervations, by which 
our author endeavours to fupport his opinion of the nature of the 
difeafe, and the means of it’s removal. 

ln the introduction, after many refle@ions, fome of which are juft 
and pertinent, on the dithculty and inequality of the wartare, carried 
on in the Weit-Indies, between europeans aad thofe accuftomed to the 
climate; and on the errours that were committed in refpect to choice of 
ituations forthe army at St. Domingo; the doctor fays, that pro- 
bably one chief caufe of this difeate may be traced in the following 
circumitances. 

r. 8—* The towns of St. Domingo, efpecially Port-au-Prince, 
are admirably calculated for the purpotes of commerce, Confidera~ 
Hous of healih gave way to the fchemes of avarice and the conveni- 
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ence of attaining riches. It muft be confeffed, that the trench made 
the utmoft of every fituation they occupied, and improved them as far 
as they were capable of improvement; their ftreets were wide, extenfive 
and open, a chain of virandas, or piazzas, fheltered from the fon, 
connetted all the houfes, under which the paflenger could walk free 
from every inconvenience: a row of trees on either fide of the freer 
refrefhed the eye, and gave a rural appearance to the whole, whild 
fireams of water, flowing along, carried off any impurities, which, 
in fpite of every care, might accumulate. The french have taken 
great care to {upply all their towns amply with water; a great confi- 
deration in hot countries, but which we’ negleét in our colenies in a 
remarkable manner. But notwithitanding thefe endeavours on the 
part of the french, they occupied fituations, which could not be ren 
dered healthy by any means they employed. Port-au-Prince is one of 
thofe. It is placed at the bottom of an immenfe bite, which puthes 
itfelf into the heart of St. Domingo. The fcite of the lower part of 
the town 1s, in fatt, on a marth gained from the fea, the skirts of 
which are covered with weeds or mangroves, where decompofed ani- 
mal and vegetable matters are promifcuoufly thrown ; on thefe the fun 
exerts its power, and the breeze conveys the noxious particles with a 
new activity to the lunys and bofoms of the inhabitants. But this is 
not all: the fea breeze, which in other fituations is hailed as the 
genial fource of refrefhment and health, is here interrupted ; the ifland 
of Gonave is fo placed in the mouth of the harbour, as, in a great 
meafure, to intercept this falutary gale; and, before it arrives at 
Port-au-Prince, it lofes its ufua! coolnefs, by paffing over heated lands, 
and gathering in its courfe noxious vapours. ‘This neceflarily refults 
from ahe inland fituation of the town. Befides thefe mapifett cautes 
of ill health, Port-au-Prince is expofed to the action of others. It is 
placed on a level, on the verge of the bite, and furrounded by very 
lofty mountains, trom the bottom of which a herizontal plain itretches 
towards the town. ‘Torrents of water, in times of rain, rufh through 
this plain, and retain their impetuofity till they reach the fea. 

¢ The land is moiftened, bur after the torrent ceafes the water ftag- 
nates; {mall ftreams, attaining a horizontal level, lofe the impetus 
acquired in their defcent ; they linger in the plain, and by mingling 
with the foil form a marfh. On this marth a vigorous fun atts daily, 
and evaporates its noxious particles, which are conveyed to the lungs 
of every one that breathes, and applied to their fkins, and probably 
in this manner communicate with the blood. ‘This is a never ceating 
caufe of difeafe, a nurfery conftantly rearing mortal poifon. In 
every infpiration, we draw into our bofom a column of air thus im- 
pregnated, in every ftep we walk, a frefh application of thefe par 
ticles is made to our bodies; it is no wonder then, that on this fatal 
fpot the britith troops caught fever in each treacherous breeze.’ 

‘There can be no doubt, but that the light vegetable diet, which is 
made ufe of by the french, is much better adapted to the prefervation 
of health in thefe climates, than the full animal and {timulant plan of 
living, that is followed by the englifh. The latter co-operating with 
the powerful and continued ftimulus of heat, on the abundant excita 
bility of thofe newly arrived from Kurope, muft quickly produce the 
ftate which we have mentioned above. It is extremely probable, wi 
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marth efluvia may alfo act in the fame way, and thereby add to the 
general effect. ; mi ; 

The manner in which the diforder made it’s attack is favourable 
to fuch a fuppofition. The fentiments of our author would fome- 
times feem hkewife to lead to the fame conclufion, At p. 16, he 
remarks, that ¢ a tendency to an inflammatory habit forms the bafis 
on which the remittent of St. Domingo eftablithes it’s devaftatien,’— 
And the following appearances are {till more ftriking, as arifing from 
miafma in the itate of the fyitem juit noticed, — 

p.27.—* The firlt evident effects are, debility and languor in many 
of the important furctions of life. The vafcular fyftem, in fome of 
its {ubordinate divifions, appears greatly weakened; for although 
there feems a degrce of excitement and action, yet irregular determi- 
nations of blood take place to various important organs, fuch as the 
head, ftomach, liver, and lungs. — Determinations of blood cannot 
happen to any particular organ without debility in fome part of the 
vafcular fyltem, which deftroys the balance ettablithed for a juit cir- 
culation between the propelling power of the ueart and the refiftance of the 
arteries. In ordinary cafes, when the propelling power of the heart is not 
altered, if there is any weaknefs in a particular fet of veflels, a determina- 
tion happens; but in cafes of fever, whilit the vetlels feem to lofe greatly 
their refifting power, the energy of the heart is remarkably increafed, 
From this caufe the danger of determinations during fever is greatly 
augmented. In what dire¢t manner all this 1s produced eludes at pre- 
fent our keeneft refearch. It would feem, at times, that the miafinata 
attacked at once the very principle of life; from the beginning, in 
fuch cafes, all energy is dubdued, and the fufferer gradually perithes 
under a fenfe of oppreffion only, and a flow diminution ‘of aniaval 
powers.’ 

Jn an effect, the particular yellownefs of the fkin, that fometimes 
takes place in this fever, the do¢tor aims at fomething like novelty. 
He feems to think, that it arifes from a change effected 1n the colour of 
the ferum, dependent on a peculiar action in the veffels; confequently 
to be independent of bilious admixture: whether this may be a jutt 
conclufion or not, we cannot fay; but the mere circumftance of it’s 
peculiar appearance on the body is not fufficient for it’s fupport. 

The fum of Dr. M.’s knowledge of the caufes of this difeafe ig 
thus ftated. 

¥. 34.—* Upon the whole, then, it would appear that miafmata, or 
particles of elaftic vapours, rifing from the earth, in the condition 


called marfh, and a¢ted on by a very vigorous fun, are the remote 
caufes of the remittent of St. Domingo ; and that they enter the hu- 
man fyftem, either by the veffels of the fkin or by the lungs, 
or mixed with the faliva; that there they produce feveral 
morbid phenomena or derangements, probably by forming new 
combinations with the fubtile elements of the fluids and folids, and 
thus become noxious and deftructive, by deranging the peculiar orga- 
hization which produces the living condition. We muft lament our 
gNorance as to the particular mode of operation, but we may obferve 
sertain circumftances which ftrongly influence the iffue of the difeafe 
orderangement. ‘To mark thefe is to make fome progrefs.” 

_The remark that the full and plethoric are more liable to this difeafe, 
‘ian others, is we believe well founded; but the dottor’s reafoning 
Mout re-aclion Shows, that, though he may have difcarded {pafm, fe 
las 
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has by no means relinquifhed the whole of the doérine flowing from 
it. On the obftacles that have retarded the progrefs of medical know. 
ledge, we meet with nothing bat what has been a thoufand times re. 
peated in publications. In fome refpects, perhaps, the author has gone 
farther, than a philof »phical view of the fubjet warrants. So far asa 
more intimate knowledge of anatomy, p hy fi ologv, and thofe {ciences 
that are connected with medicine, has enabled 2s to judge more cor- 
rectly of the human conflir “pi there does not feem to be that great 
varicty, that is here talked about. Men are all evidently nourithed and 
fupp: ted in the fame way, and by the fame powers ; and whatever 
differenc: of effect may arife, from an over or under proportion of 
thefe, cannot furely ju tity any conclufion as to their original variety 
But according to our author, © no number of human bodies ree: in 
all refpetts, the fame affemb!: age of properties; thefe are divert 
endlefs modifications.” There is furely nothing in fuch obfervatio 
as thefe, that can ftamp their reality ; they are in direct contradic 
of every thing, that is yet known of nature; all the truths, that have 
hitherto been difcovered in refpect to it, have } been obvious ae fimple. 
Bet hear the author himfelf. 

rp. 49.—* The human frame, though regulated by fome general 
laws, which belong to the fpecies at large, is § alfo fubject to the influ. 
ence of pecu liar ones, which affect the indiviiual onl y, and which are 
not the fame, perha; ’s, in any two of the {pecies; hence an experi. 
ment, made on a few individuals, and applied generally, mutt necef. 
farily lead into error. If animal bodic "§ were gu! nded and re ‘gulated by 
general laws only, and never affected by the peculiarities which belon f 
to the individual, then fimilar powers, applied to fuch body, woul 
always produce fimilar effects, and a juft induaétion could be made 
from a icw to a great number, indeed to any extent ; but human 
bodies are governed each by its own laws, termed by phyficians its 
conftitution. The fhades, however, which mark and difcriminate 
variety, are frequently fo obfcure as to ¢lude the moft acute obferver. 
From this difficulty much confufion arifes in practice, Fa&ts remain 
as fuch with refpect to individuals, but are not folid foundations of 
reafoning in other « afes, to which they do not fully apply, from fome 
fubtile unknown difference in the conttitution of each, and yet! ie 
circumftances may have been extremely fimilar. Some difeafes, eflen- 
tially different in their nature and caufes, exhibit phanomena fo fimilar, 
that the moft fagacious obferver is apt to be mifled, and thus the et- 
forts of the phy fictan become pernicious or ufelefs.’ 

This is not all, for he atterwards informs us thag, 

r. ¢2.—* From out ignorance of the effential nature of animated 
matter, we neceflarily re afon talfely regarding the direct changes pro- 
duced 1 in it, eithe r by morbid c aufes or shedict ines. adiad caufes of 
difeafe ofien elude the power of the fenfes; but when they are vifible, 
and fubject to examination, as in the matter of the fal! pox, we 
know very littl of their mode of ating; we remark, indeed, 4 
number of unaccountable phenomena follow their ap plic ation to the 
living fyftem, but that is all.’ 

This is narrowing the circle of human eee yn indeed. What 
more certain know ledge have we of gravity, or of many other pheno- 
mena? we only kvow thefe as efec As. 
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Bot Dr. M. goes on to inform us, that nothing ts known ia reff 
to proximate caufes; and that the practice of prefcribing by definite 
dications mult be erroneous. From our author, we alio leara, that 
the practice in fevers has not been materially improved, during a 
vriod of two thoufand years. In this way he clears off the rubbith, 
hat umpeded the erection of his owa edifice; the bafis of which reiis 
mn the fe principles. 

py, 67.——* The living body, in the ftate called health, performs its 
fancions with eafe and harmony; every pare of the fyftem atts in 
woifen, and agreeable to its nature; producing pleafurable fenfations, 
i performing every operation neceilary to preferve the whole in per- 
fet order. This harmony of animal action conflitutes good health; 
it confilts in a peculiar mode of ation inherent, or proper, to the 
feveral organs which compofe the body; but there are powers or 
caufes, which feduce thefe orhent from their obedience to the proper 
animal laws, and hares: them to deviate into other modes of action, 
which create derangements, pain, and uneafinefs, and which ulti- 
marely deitroy he fyitem entirely. Thefe aberrations, from the ufual 


movements of the animal frame are termed difeafes, and the caufes 
which t prc duce them are morbid powers. The new manner of acting 
introduced by the caufes of difeafe has been termed morbid action.’ 

s 


Morbid action being therefore the derangement of the functions 
induced by the proximate caufe, which we do not uaderftand; we 
re, in order to remove it, to attempt to modify and change the 
fate of the body, fo as to render the operation of this caufe lefs 
deftractive. * For,’ fays the author, ‘ 1f we fucceed in changing 
the piven ftate of the body , we affuredly change all the nature of 
the morbic action, fo as perhaps to give rife to a new feries of phe- 
nomena lefs dangerous than the former.’ 

There may in thefe at ttempts, perbaps, be alfo fome rifque of in- 
erca'ing as well as changing this ‘ morbid aétion,’ unlefs the nature 
of the caufe from w hich it proceeds be precifely known, which 
the dotior has told us is impoffible. 
the author next endeavours to fhow, that the fever that caged 
ingo was not the fame as that which prevailed in Phila- 
celphia, or at Bulam, but the common remittent of the country. 
The chief ground of this opinion is, that of it’s not being conta- 
g'ous; which our author ftrongly contends to have been the cate 
in the fever which he is here defcribing. signs is reiting on @ 
Very feeble prop indeed, which will not bear the author out; for it 
has been obferved by the beft writers on yellow fe ver, that being 
contagious is a chara€ter which by no means bel: ongs univerfa! ly to 
te difeafe. Evenin Philadelphia, in 1793, it was not uniformly 
Contagious, many efcaped though conftantly expofed to all the yi- 


rulence of i’s contagion. But if cont apion were not prefent, it 
wg pe difficule to account for it’s dreadful fatalit y- And in many 
. P- read no features it feems to have had a very ftriking re- 
emblance to the yellow fever, which has been defcribed by Dr. 


“ia. lowever, after mach obfervation on this fubjedt, which 


- not appear to us perfeétly fatisfactory ; we. have here a a pretty 
s atement of the favourable and unfavourable appearances of 
“& CLvaie, This brings us to the med cal treatment of it. 
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On this fubje&, Dr. M. has done little more than merely to 
examine the different modes of prattice, that have been employed 
in curing the fever. This inquiry, with the author’s cafes, how. 
ever, aflord fome ufeful hints to the praétitioner. They ftrongly 
mark the utility of bleeding and evacuations in the very early Rages 
of the fever. But the door appears to have trufted too much to 
a fingle remedy. Calomel feems not to have been a favourite me. 
dicine with our author; it was however evidently ufeful, when em. 
ployed as a purgative. Dafhing cold water over the body 
was found of great utility, and we have not much doubt but that it 
would have been ftill more ufeful, if it’s application had been of 
longer duration each time it was had recourfe to. But we are not 
difpofed to think with Dr. M., that the advantage derived from it 
wholly depends upon the fhock which it occafions to the fyitem. 

It was certainly judicious to confine the ufe of bark, and reme. 
dies of that clafs, to the latter ftages of the difeafe: they are evi- 
dently hurtful when adminiftered at an early period. 

Of the utility of bliftering in thefe fevers we have not filly 
formed our opinion. In the practice before us it feems fometimes 
to have been attended with good effects. 

The third chapter contains fome juft and important reflections 
on the means of preventing the difcaie, the changes induced by 
heat, and the preparation neceffary for a hot climate. The treat- 
ment of troops after landing, the fituations moit proper for them, 
and the manner of exercife moft fafe, are confidered at fome length. 
With regard to hofpitals, we have noticed fome hints and regula- 
tions, to which it might be important to attend. 

The confiderations on diet, and other things connetted with it, 
have fome novelty, and on the whole deferve the attention of thofe 
who vilit tropical climates. 

The appendix enforces the reafonings and opinions advanced i 
the introductory parts of the work, but without affording them 
much additional fupport from fa¢ts. 

After this view, we have only to remark, and that indeed witha 
degree of furprife, that Dr. M., though every where treating the 
trammels of {yftem and opinion with the utmoft difdain, is often 
tamely led by the notions of Dr. Jackfon, and fome other writers 
on the difeafes of warm climates. 


Arr.vi. 4 Preatife on the Scurvy: Containing anew, an cafy, and 

efeual Methed of curing that Difeafe; the Cauje, and Indicanioni ¥ 
Cure, deduced from Practice ; and Obfervations conneded with the Sub- 
pei: With an Appendix, confifiing of five Letters, refpecting the Suc- 
cofs of anew Antifcorbutic Medicine. By D. Patetion, Surgeon 
the Royal Navy. 8vo.. 87 pages. Price 2s. Edinburgh, 
Manners and Miller; London, Johnfon. 1795. 


THE opinions of practitioners have not differed more on any 3 
eafe than on that of fcurvy. Scarcely two writers have adopted exatt y 
the fame reafonings, mr either the caufes or methods of curing 


the complaint. Salted and indurated provifion has, aes 
3 < “a 
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been moft generally blamed as inducing the diforder; and the cure 
moft frequently attributed to the free ufe of frefh vegetables and 
acid fruits. 

The author of the prefent tra& thinks differently on thefe points, 
and appeals to experience as jis guide. He has confidered the dif- 
eafe under very different views ; and the refult of his obfervation is, 
that it chiefly proceeds from dampneis and a want of pure air. 
Therefore, fays.he, P. 11. 

‘In the courfe of my enquiry, from a variety of circumftances, [ 
fappofed, if common vinegar were charged with dephlogifticated 
air, now very frequently called oxygen or vital air, it might prove 
highly beneficial in preventing, or removing the {curvy. 

« Ha ing feen good effeéts from nitre, in cafes of the fcurvy, and 
knowing it contained a very great quantity of dephlogifticated or 
vital air, I concluded, that a folution of it in vinegar might anfwer 
the end in view. Accordingly, the firft favourabie opportunity, I 
fubjected it to the telt of trath, experiment; and, with inexpreflible 
pleafure, | have foand it, in a great number of cafes, fome of them 
the worlt, fucceed far beyond my moft fanguine expeétation.’ 

In preparing this remedy he diffolved two ounces of nitre in a 
quart of the fhip’s vinegar, and gave half an ounce of it twoor three 
times a day. ‘The blotched and ulcerated limbs of his patients were 
alfo bathed with it the fame number of times each day. 

On the operation of the caufes that produce this diforder, the 
author thus obferves, P. 50. 

‘ The caufe of fcurvy 1s contaminated or poifonous air, mot pro- 
bably rendered fo, chiefly, by azotic and hydrogen gaffes, of a 
fedative, contaminating nature, acting more readily in proportion as 
the body is expofed to, or affected by the operation of other fedative 
caufes, finely or combined. 

‘ 1. By diminifhing the energy of the brain or nerves, and, con- 
fequently, of the heart, veffels, &c. 

‘ a. Immediately, through the medium of the olfactory nerves, 
. ee 
‘ 6. Mediately, from mixing with the blood and fluids fecreted 
from it, through whatever channel. 

‘ 2. By contaminating or poifoning the blood and the fluids fe- 
creted from it; rendering them, it is prefumed, from our prefent 
knowledge, of an alkaline nature. 

‘ a. Dire@ly, through the medium of the lungs. 
* 4. Indireéily, from the furface of the body, by abforption. 

‘ It being impoffible for difeafed folids to prepare healthy fluids, 
and equally fo for difeafed fluids to produce healthy folids, fuch 
tects as the above, the caufe being continued, may have a great 
many phenomena in their train.’ 

Confidering the nature of fcurvy in this point of view, the indi- 
“ations of cure muft obvioufly reft on fuch grounds as the myer 


?. 52.—* 1, To reftore energy to the brain, &c.; and, 2. To 
reltore the blood, and the fluids fecreted from it, to their original 
Purity. 


“et reftore energy to the brain, &c, 
VOL. xxvi, Aa «A. By 
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« A. By pure or wholefome air, the food of Jife. 

‘ a. Jn a natural way, by living in, and infpiring pure atmof- 
pheric air, in favourable fituations. 

« 5, In an artificial way, 1. By oxygen or vital air chemically 

roduced and infpired; or, 2. By fuch medicines as are 
seca to contain oxygen or vital air; and thefe may be 
ufed either internally, or externally. 

« B. By avoiding every thing of a fedative nature, that may 
render the great and only caufe more aétive ; as 

‘ a. Deprefling paflions. 

« 5. Hard, indigeftible food, containing little or no nourifhment; 
and alfo food containing contaminated or poifonous air, or 
airs, fuch as have been mentioned. 

‘ ¢, Water impregnated with contaminated or poifonous air, or 
airs, fuch as have been noticed. 

¢ d. The chewing, or the fmoking of tobacco. 

‘ e. The too free ufe of fpirituous liquors. 

« f. Dirty, wet, or infufficient clothing. 

* g. Too long expofure to cold and moifture, particularly if 
inactive. 

‘2, Toreftore the blood, and the Auids fecreted from it, to their 

original purity. 

* a. By all the means under A in the firft indication, rendered 
more effectual by either natural or artificial vegetable 
acid. 

* 4. By the oppofites of all the affifting caufes, as arranged under 
B in the firit indication.’ 

Such are the defigns of Mr. P. in the exhibition of nitrous vinegar. 
In his trials this remedy appears to have had very advantageous 
effects; but in the hands of others it has not been equally fuccetsful, 
according to the obfervations of Dr. Trotter. While therefore the 
experience of our author is contradiéted by that of other writers, who 
have had great opportunities of comparing the effects of different 
remedies, no.decifive judgment can be formed of the benefit that may 
be derived from the medicine which he has propofed. The tratt, 
for why it is called a treatife we cannot difcover, however contains 
fome remarks and reafonings, that muft be ufeful to the naval prac- 
tuuoner, 


Art.vir. Pra@ical Obfervations on the Treatment of Ulcers on the 
Legs, confidered asea Branch cf Military Surgery. By Everard Home, 
$ y . Jy ourgery ma 
Eiq, F.x.s. Surgeon to the Army and St. George’s Hofpital. vo, 
315 pages. Price 4s. 6d. boards. Nicol. 1797. 


Camps and military hofpitals are repofitories from which much 
of the furgeon’s knowledge has been derived; and Mr. Home has 
availed himfelf of the opportunities which they prefented, to improve 
the treatment of ulcers. In military as well as other hofpitals “3 
management of thefe complaints has, however, been far from attai: 
ing that degree of accuracy which is neceflary. Little difcramina- 
tion has been exercifed, either in refpeé to the difeafe, or the | 
ey which it is to be removed, The prevailing mode of practices & 
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feat among the military, has been to treat the whole upon one gene- 
ral plan. ‘ If,’ fays our author, ‘ the ulcers are in a foul ftate, they 
are poulticed ; when they become clean they are drefled. ‘The fame 
kind of poultice is ufed to all foul ulcers, and the fame kind of dref- 
fing is ufed to all thofe which put ona mere favourable appearance.’ 
And, Introduction, P. x. 

« Such,’ continues he, ‘ muft, of courfe, continue to be the 
cafe, while the difeafe remains uninveftigated ; and the different {pe- 
cies of ulcers, and their varieties arifing from natural peculiarities, 
are not underftood. Since, without fuch knowledge, all trials of 
different applications become fo many random experiments, which, 
by their too frequent failure, will difcourage the practitioner from 

rofecuting fo fruitlefs an inquiry. With a view to enlarge our 
Ripwledes, and to eftablifh fome general principles, that may guide 
us in the treatment of ulcers on the legs, | have endeavoured to ar- 
range them under different heads, and have pointed out thofe diftin- 
guithing chara¢ters of each fpecies, which will make ont mode of 
treatment more likely to produce a cure than others of a different 
kind; giving an account of thofe local applications of which I have 
had experience, and their particular effeéts. 

‘ By thefe means I hope that I fhall!, in fome meafure, clear the 
way for thefe who may be led hereafter to take up this fubje¢t; and 
that, an arrangement having been made, under which the obferva- 
tions and detached faéts noticed by individuals may be colleéted in 
a {mall compafs, the treatment of ulcers on the legs may in procefs 
of time be very much improved; and many cafes of that kind cured, 
which at prefent are confidered as beyond the reach of furgery. 

‘« A plan of this kind will, I hope, be favourably received by the 
furgeons of the army, who have fo many cafes of this kind intrufted 
to their care. It will fhew them the extent of the enquiry, and that 
very little has hitherto been done. It will point out alfo, how much 
it is in the power of every individual to add to the ftock of our 
knowledge, and thereby advance his own credit and the public 
benefit.’ 

Such a plan is unqueftionably judicious, and holds out the only 
means by which this part of furgery is likely to be much improved, 
When once the natures and difpofitions of ulcers are weil afcertained, 
there cannot be much difficulty in devifing the proper remedies, but 
until thefe are accomplifhed, we muft be content to wander in the 
dark, and employ a fort of empirical or random praétice. 

We believe Mr. H.’s obfervation juft, that ulcers on the legs vary 
among themfelves in a much greater degree than 1n other oan of the 
body ; and the caufes which he has affigned are probably fufficient to 
account for the fact. They have not, however, altogether efcaped 
other writers on this branch of the profeffion. 

P. 15.—* The legs, by their firuation, are more remote from the 
fource of the circulation than the other parts of the body, and are 
therefore lefs perfeétly fupplied with pure blood. In many, and 
thofe the mof ufual pofitions of thefe limbs, the blood, in its return 
tothe heart, is obliged to afcend againit its own gravity, which 
riards its progrefs ; and thus the fmaller veflels are kept ina ftate of 
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ae 


too great diftenfion and refidange from the preflure of this column of 
tlocd 

‘ From thefe circum tances it muit appear, that the legs even jn 
health are weaker in their vital powers than the reft of the body; 
and when, from previous accident or difcafe, new parts are to he 
formed, the a&ions in the {maller arterics, by which this fhould be 
effected, are impeded by the languid ftate of the circulation in the 


+° 


veins of the limb, whenever the body 1s. put into an ere& pofture, 


'f, on the other hand, to obviate this diladvantage, the bogly be kept 
> ° ° . . . a “~* . ¢ ™ . e 

Tor any leneth of time ina recumobpent poution, this 15 found 10 inju- 
. - . . , ,. 


rious to the general health, as in that way to interfere with the pro- 
aqucuo0on Of heaitny cranulations. 

« This deficiency of vital powers in the iegs, when compared with 
the reft of the body, occafions them to be more readily affected by 
every thing chat weakens or difterbs the conftitution; and ina dif- 
eafed itate, the fvmptoms will of courfe be influenced by the natural 
or acquiree peculiarities, as well as by the actual ftate of the conflis 
tution, as to ft ength or weaknefs. 

« It is this influence, which the flate of the general fyftem has 
uron ulcers on the legs, that gives to them a variety of difpofitions, 
and makes many different modes of treatment neceflary for their 
cure.’ 

The principal difficulty, in accomplifhing the tafk which our author 
has in view, would feem to be that of marking with fufficient accu- 
racy the diftinftions between the diferent kinds of ulcer. This he 
attempts by taking the following as the circumftances that conftitute 
the chief differences, viz. ‘ local peculiarities, conftitutional peculia- 
rities, peculiar difpofitions of the parts or of the conftitution, and 
difeafed difpofitions of the parts or of the conftitution.’ On thefe 
grounds he forms fix kinds of ulcers requiring diflin& and different 
modes of treatment. Such as, Pp. 30. 

« 4. Ulcers in parts whofe aétions are healthy. 

« 2. Ulcers in parts whofe aétions are too violent for their powers 
to fuftain. 

‘ 3. Ulcers where either the parts or conftitution have an ac- 
guired irritability. 

‘ 4. Ulcers where either the parts or conftitution have an acquired 
indolence. 

« 5. Ulcers in parts which have acquired fome fpecific action, 
either from a difeafed flate of the parts, or of the conftitution. 

‘ 6. Ulcers where the parts are prevented from healing by a va- 
ricofe ftate of the fuperfcial veins of the limb.’ 

Thete are all confidered under feparate heads, and their appro- 
priate remedies under different forms or modes of application. _ 

low far the fabjeét of vlecrs may yet be capable of fimplifcatios 
15 not eafy to jay; but perhaps ia the prefent ftate of our knowledge 
Mr. H. has gone as far as he was juftified. Mr. H.’s remarks and 
direGions are in general {o juft, that it is difficult to givea preferences 
we thall therefore rather be guided in our choice of extracts by what 
has a tendency to inculcate new modes of praétice. 

Oa the fecond kind of ulcers, when {peaking of the treatment of 
granulations, Mr. H. obferves, that, Pp. 51. 
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+ As the great object in the healing of an ulcer is to have the 
new fefh, by which itis filled up, as flrong in its living powers as 
poflible, that it may not afverw ards break out again ; every thing 
that can conduce to that end is deferving of attention. It is reafon- 
able to conclude that, in the growth of animal fubftance, as of vege- 
tables, where there is a rapid increafe, the parts growing are weaker 
than where it is low; andif the granulations which are already grow- 
ing beyond their flrength, have this rapidity increafed by partial re- 
movals, they muft in reality be rendered weaker than they were before. 
]fthis reafoning be juft, which 1 am led to believe it is (fince the obfer- 
vations on which it is founded are taken from praice) the treatment of 
granulations ought to be regarded ina point of view that has hitherto 
been little confidered. Their growth ought to be kept back in an 
early ftage of their formation, by fuch refiftance as they are juft able 
to overcome; which will at the fame time retard their increafe, and 
allow them to acquire ftrength by their own actions; for new-formed 
parts ina living body are itrengthened in proportion to the a¢tion 
they are obliged toexert. This, however, 1s confined within certain 
limits, for if the actions are increafed beyond their real ftrength, the 
abforbents remove them altogether, and an attempt is made to pro- 
duce a new growth of granulations, ftrong enough to fupport the 
excited actions in the parts. This they are fometimes unable to ac- 
complifh, and the ulcer remains nearly ftationary, till this too ftimu- 
lating application is removed. 

‘ lt is upon this principle that the preffure made by tight band- 
aging is found fo ufeful in this kind of ulcer; and it is from the fame 
cauie that thofe ulcers which heal while the patient is walking and 
ufing exercife, are lefs liable to break out again, than thofe which 
are healed under the circumftances of reft and perfe& quietnefs.’ 

Many ufeful practical obfervations occur in direCting the manage- 
ment of thofe ulcess of parts which poffefs an increafed irritability. 
Here Mr. H. thinks io fafeft to begin with poultices, and afterwards 
to proceed to thofe medicines that are the mildeft in their nature, 
fofteft in their form, and which can be ufed with the leaft preffure 
from their weight. 

Jn indolent ulcers, the author remarks, there isa backwardnefs of 
forming granulations; and in thofe granulations that are formed, 
@want of fuficient health or ftrength to form a complete cure. 
The general mode of healing thefe, by merely increafing the growth 
of the granulations without altering their difpofition, he confiders as 

ery imperfeét and inadequate. 

In deicribing the proper remedies of this kind of ulcer, the author 
{peaks of an application which we do not remember to have feen 
recommended before. 

_ P.116.——* The nitrous acid, diluted to fach a degree as will fit 
it for an external application, I have found, by experience, to 
be a very ufeful medicine. The proportions muft be varied ac- 
cording to circumftances; but a {cruple to eight ounces of water will 
i general anfwer. The beft mode of afcertaining the proper de- 
gree of rength for this folution is by applying it to the tongue, and 
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when it ftimulates without being acrid, it is of a proper ftrength to 
begin with.’ | 

It’s manner of aéting is thus related. 

p. 118.—* The apparent effect of the nittous acid as an external 
application, is different from that of mofl other medicines of a ftimy. 
lating nature; it diminifhes the quantity of matter or pus, and in. 
ftead of giving 2 healthy, florid appearanee to the furface of the 
ulcer, there is a foft afh-coloured coagulated mucus, which par- 
tially covers the granulations: near the cir¢umference this mucus is 
more compact and harder; it there forms a complete cruft, and 
firmly adheres to the furface. If the bottom of the ulcer is nearly 
on the fame plane, the greater part of it has this mucus fpread over 
it, with fmall interftices, through which the granulations are feen. 
If the ulcer is hollow in the middle, and gradually rifes at the 
edges, the cruft is met with oft the circumference, while the mucous 
appearance is feen near the edges, and in the centre is common pus, 
till it has attained the level of the other parts. There is a fucceffion 
of thefe crufts formed upon the margin of the ulcer, one under the 
other; thefe crufts bear a greater refemblance to lamin: of common 
cuticle than any thing elfe that I recolleét; the parts underneath 
evidently rifing higher and higher, tll they come nearly to the 
level of the common fkin. When that is the cafe, the crufts are 
longer in feparating by four or five days, and on their removal a 
very perfect cuticle appears underneath; much more fo than is 
ufually met with in an ulcer cicatrized by means of other dreffings.’ 

Of the utility of this remedy in thefe indolent fores there can be 
little doubt, after what is here itated ; but as it is obvioufly a medi- 
cine of much aétivity, it fhould be cautioufly employed at firft, and 
in avery diluted ftate. 

In ulcers attended with a varicofe ftate of the limb, we obferve 
that Mr. H. has revived a praétice, which is mentioned in fome of 
the older writers on furgery. It is that of tating up the veins. 
The mode of doing this, the author fays, fhould be by pafling a 
ligature round the vena faphena where it pafles over the knee joint, 
and by this means obliterate the vein at that part. In fupport of 
the propricty of this practice a great number of cafes are detailed, in 
which it feems to have been attended with complete faccefs. From 
a few cafes that are defcribed, in which veins in other parts were 
taken up, it would appear however, that there is a confiderable dif 
ference in refnect to their irritability. This, although it affords no 
real objeétion to the operation, fhows the neceflity of caution, and of 
being particularly attentive to fuch cafes. 

This, on the whole, is a very ufefal pablication, and which may 
be fafely recommended to the praétical {urgeon. 


Art. vit. Aa Effcy on Burns, principally upon thofe which bappen 
#o Workmen in Mines, from the Exploftons of Inflammable Air, 
(or Hydrogen Gas.) Containing a view of the Opinions of Ants’ 
and Modern Authors upon the SubjeR of Burns; and a Variety Y 
Cafes conduBed upon differcnt Principles: from which an Attemp¥ 
made to rejcwe this Part of the benling Art from Empivicifm, pe 7 
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reduce it to the Laws of the Animal Economy. By Eward Kentith, 
Surgeon. 8vo. 184 pages. Price 3s. 6d. fewed. Robinfons. 


Ir is fomewhat extraordinary, that while moft of the important, and 
many of the more fubordinate branches of furgery, have received confi- 
derable improvement from the judicious application of fcientific prin- 
ciples, the ferious confequences refulting from the aétion of fire on 


the human fyitem fhould have remained for fo long a period without 
attracting the notice of the furgeon. That this has been the cafe, 
however, the prefent effay will fuficiently fhow. It will likewife 


exhibit the practice, that has generally been followed, in a point of 
view, in which it has been little contemplated. It will alfo fully 
prove, that it has refted upon nothing like a juft or philofophical 
bafis; and that the defigns of pratitioners have frequently been 
trifling and contradi€tory. 

Mr. K. fets out with an analyfis of the conftitution of airs, and 
an expofition of the principal phenoOmena of combuftion, after 
which he traces the opinions of the moft important ancient and 
modern writers on the nature of thefe accidents. From this ac- 
count it feems pretty clear, that, although a great variety of reme- 
dies, both internal and external, have at different times been em- 
ployed, the general intention has remained nearly the fame, from 
the time of Heifter to the prefent period. 

On the caufes that have operated in producing fuch a variety of 
remedies for thefe accidents, Mr. K. juftly remarks, p. 70: ¢ That 
one of the great caufes of error is the affigning to various applica- 
tions the cure of flight burns, fome of which no doubt would have 
got well without any, and’ perhaps much fooner than with thofe 
which were ufed.—This miftake frequently happens from good 
motives, and by the beft intentioned people ; for if we have feena 
perfon recover from any complaint during the ufe of any particular 
means, we naturally imagine fuch beneficial effect to have arifen 
from that caufe, although, upon further inveftigation, it may be 
found to have been inadequate.—There cannot be a more fruitful 
fource of error than this; for the fanguine and credulous have 
always faéts to bring forward in fupport of their favourite remedy ; 
and, as they fay, ‘‘ There is no arguing againft matter of fact :” 
—Surely not,—but what do fuch facts prove —Nothing more than 
this, that there are fome perfons whofe vital power is fo ftrong, 
that, with all the endeavours of officious ignorance, it cannot be 
Overcome. This is the fruitful fource from whence all quack 
medicines Graw their fupport: nothing is more eafy than to have as 
many of thefe attefted faéts as you pleafe ; thefe facts beget dupes ; 
thee dupes beget knaves; and fo the circle is formed. And the 
evil feems to have taken fuch root in the country, that to extermi- 
nate them is beyond the power of individual efforts ; but the evil is 
progreflive, and when it becomes of q futhicient magnitude, an en- 
lightened legiflature mutt relieve the country from fucha hydra. Te 
avoid this fource of delufion, I purpofe bringing into comparifon 
very fevere cafes only, and fome which mutt, in all probability, 
terminate in life or death, according to the different modes of treat- 
ment.—Such a view will at once do away all diftruft, amd, I hope, 
give room for the eftablifhing of principles or laws which will be 
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found unalterable, according to the prefent arrangement of the 
fyftem of nature *.’ 

The third and fourth chapters contain accounts of the external 
and internal modes of treatment, as employed in extenfive accidents 
of this kind, in the collieries at Newcaftle upon Tyne. The in- 
telligent praétitioner will here find many juft remarks, and the 
different plans of treatment neatly illuftrated by cafes. In defcrib. 
ing the third mode of treatment, Mr. K. takes a view of the diffe. 
rent effeéts of heat, from which he endeavours to eftablith the 
following laws, viz 

p. 110. ‘ That whenever the action of a part has been confidera- 
bly diminifhed by witholding an accuftomed ftimulus, the re-ap- 
plication of the ftimulus fo withheld, (or any other with a view to 
make up for the deficiency) muft be very cautioufly adminiftered, 
until the part is gradually reflored to its former healthy aétion.’ 

rp. 112. And that the ‘ injuries caufed by a pernicious quantity 
of heat fuddenly applied to a part of the body, may be termed 
local injuries from increafed a@ion; the mode of relief in this dreadful 
accident will be thus indicated in order to reftore the unity of ation; 
uit, by gradually diminifhing the excitement or aétion of the part; 
and 2dly, by increafing the action of the fyftem to meet the increafed 
action of the part, holding this law of the fyftem in view, that any 
part of the fyftem having its action increafed to a very high degree, 
muft continue to be excited, though in a lefs degree, either by the 
ftimulus which caufed the increafed action, or fome other having 
the neareft fimilarity to it, until by degrees the extraordinary aciion 
fubfides into the healthy action of the part.’ 

With this intention, externally flrong ftimulants, fuch as rectified 
fpirits, made more powerful by effential oils, &c. are at firit to be 
had recourfe to, after which lefs ftimulant applications muft be em- 
ployed, until the parts become capable of acting by the ordinary 
and natural: ftimuli. And internally fuch febftances as fuddenly 
excite the fyftem to great a€tion, {uch as ether, ardent {pirits, 
opium, wine, &c. By fuch means the author fuppofes, that ‘ the 
folution of continuity of ation is allowed to continue the fhortett 
time poflible, and the unity of action reftored, which conititutes 
the cure.’ 

Pp. 114. * Let us,’ fays the author, “ for a moment refieé& upon 
the agent which has increafed the evil, difengaged caloric, the moft 
violent and aétive of all known ftimuli: if this is the cafe, we 
muft ]ook for fome of the ftrongeft ftimuli, and the nearer we get 
to the one which caufed the injury, it is the beft for the initant, 
though even fhould that be continued too long, it of itfelf might 


—_— 


* * As far as man is phyficallya part of that fyftem, it is his inte- 
reft to know the Jaws, and his duty to obey them; for in every 
deviation from them, there is undoubted punifhment according to 
the unlawfulnefs of the ation. Thus it is a eral law of nature 
for fire to burn; fo that if a man place himfelf, againft his ow* 
law of felf-prefervation, in contaét with fire, nature will follow het 
law, and he in the inftant is punifhed for tranfgrefling it.’ be 
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be injurious. Suppofe, for inftance, we apply the ftrongeft alcohol 
at frit, and, to render it more efficacious, it fhould be heated to 
what the found part would bear without injury ; afterwards it fhould 
be gradually diluted until it comes to proof fpirit, and the heat 
diminifhed, although that gradually, as cold is always pernicious, 
bringing on that tendency to fhiver, which fhould ever be cauti- 
oufly guarded againft, as being a moft pernicious fymptom, and the 
forerunner of a violent fympathetic fever: with a view to prevent 
which, external heat fhould be kept ata high temperature, and the 
action of the whole fyftem excited to as great a degree as the fafety 
of the fabje& willadmit of. By this means you make the a&ion 
of the whole meet the increafed aétion of the part; by which, the 
lefening of the increafed action of the part to join the aétion of 
the whole, is rendered more eafy: Thus there is a unity of inten- 
tion by both the external and internal means, which leads to the 
teftoration of the unity of action, and thus is the cure performed, 
It will be faid that is only the cafe when there is an increafed aétion ; 
but when the parts are deftroyed, other means fhould be ufed, fuch 
as emollients, &c.’ 

The divifion ofburns into two kinds, viz. § thofe where the a&ion 
of a part is only increafed, and thoie where fome parts have in- 
creafed ation, and other parts are deftroyed;’ is probably fufficie 
ent for the purpofes of praétice, though other writers have been 
more nice in their diftinétions. 

Some judicious pra¢tical obfervations occur in this part of the 
Efiay. It is remarked, that little advantage can be derived from 
any application that is made to thofe parts, that are totally deftroyed, 
as the throwing off an efchar depends upon the a@tion of the parts 
which remain alive. ‘ If the living parts have not the power to 
torow off the dead,’ fays Mr. K., * the dead will affimilate the liv- 
mg to themfelves, and a mortification enfue.” ‘Therefore the living 
parts are to be preferved, and the floughing of the dead ones pro- 
moted by keeping up the powers of the fyftem, by fiimulant medi- 
cines, and a generous diet, ‘ The efchars,’ fays he,‘ will be much 
aided in coming away, by the application of the ftimulus of heat, 
by means of cataplafms frequently renewed; they may be made of 
milk and bread, and fome camphorated fpirit; or any efiential oil 
fprinkled upon the furface.’ ‘Thefe rem@lies are however only to 
be continued until the fuppuration is eftablifhed. After this the 
“unulant plan muft be gradually difcontinued. 

P.118. * Thus,’ fays Mr. K., ¢ we fee the whole of the former 
treatment inverted ; the moft gentle foothing means were ufed both 
externally and internally, when an accident of this terrible nature 
happened ; thefe were continued until fuppuration took place, and 
then the fyftem was excited under an idea of fupporting it, which 
hot unfrequently fo fatigued the fyftem, 2s induced a fever of the 
hectic form. The prefent mode is the reverfe of this; whena part 
© the frame has been much excited, this part is not allowed to 
feate to act for want of ftimulus, but is kept in a€tion by an adequate 
fimulus, gradually diminifhing it until at returns to its ordinary 
action : With the fame view the internal means are highly ftimulang 
0 the whole fyitem, which muft be fuppofed to be ina natural flate 
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at the time of the accident. Thus increafing the aétion of the 
whole generally, by ftrong ftimuli, and decreafing the aétion of the 
part by leffening the ftimuli, the defired end will be more readily 
obtairied, that is, the equilibrium of the action will be reftored. 
Should the injury have gone the length of deftroying any part 
of the body, I have obferved that this cannot take place without 
fome other parts of the fyftem only having their action increafed, 
The reftoration of thofe yet living parts muft be firft attended to; 
and this very mode will facilitate the procefs of throwing off the 
dead parts, which, when done, and a fuppuration having taken 
place, the exciting of the fyftem by any thing ftimulant, either by 
food or medicine, fhould be cautioufly avoided. Should the fecre- 
tion of pus continue too great, gentle laxatives, and a {pare diet 
are indicated: If any part, as the eyes for initance, keep weak, 
with a tendency to inflammation, topical bleedings, or {mall quan- 
tities of blood taken from the arm, are ufeful: ‘To defend the new 
fkin, camphorated oil, or camphorated oil and lime-water, equal 
parts, are very good topical applications. Wounds of this kind 
heal very faft when the diminution of pus is prevented, by atten- 
tion to the diet: If it is neceflary to keep up the patient’s ftrength, 
{mall dofes of bark, taken two or three times a day in fome milk, 
will anfwer that purpofe, and will not excite a quickened circulation, 
as wine, ale, or fpirit is too apt to do.’ 

In appreciating the merits of different applications and remedies, 
that have been recommended in thefe cafes, Mr. K. has difplayed 
much judgment, and practical knowledge of the fubject. They 
utility of alkohol and fpirit of tarpentine may perhaps by fome 
be fuppofed a littie over-rated in this account; although, as far as 
we have had opportunities of judging of their effeéts, they have 
appeared to deferve the recommendation, which is here beftowed 
upon them; and when made ufe of in the way which has been 
adopted by Mr. K., and under fuch circumitances as juftly indicate 
their neceffity, there can be little doubt, but that they will be found 
till more beneficial. 

The effay before us embraces many hints and reflections, that 
cannot fail of being ufeful in praétice, and affords an inftance of 
~ fuccefsful application of fcientific principles, in the cure of 

urns. 


ART. 1x. An introdu@ory Lecure to a Cour fe of Chemifiry : Read at 
the Laboratory im Oxford, on February 7> 1797; by Robert Bourne, 
m.p. Chemical Keader in the Univerfity of Oxford, &c. 
8vo. 48 pages. Price zs. Oxford, Fletcher and Co. ; London, 
Rivingtons. 1797. 

In this judicious le€ture, the profeffor principally dwells on the 
great utility and advantage of a knowledge of chemiftry in the 
arts and manufactures, and in hufbaadry. He confiders this fcience 
not however as the parent, but as the nurfe of the ufeful arts. 

p. 16.‘ Numerousand great,’ fays he, ‘are the advantages which they 
have already derived from the aid afforded by this fcience. Many 
of the tedious procefles in manufa@tures have been fhortened, many 
pf the complex ones fimplified, many of the expenfive ones made 
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cheap, and many of the hazardous ones made fafe. Chemiftry 
lends the fame affiftance to the arts with which it is connected, as 
the mathematics do to thofe which depend on their principles. A 
man may be well verfed in praétical mechanics without being a good 
mathematician; but he will, probably, be better verfed if he is 
one: he may be a good manufacturer if he does not underftand che- 
mitry ; but he will, probably, bea better if he does. Neither the 
mere philofophical chemift, nor the mere workman, will be likel 
to on great improvements in manufactures : it is when the philo- 
fopher adds the knowledge of the practice tothe theory, or the 
manufacturer the knowledge of the theory to the praétice, that 
thefe improvements are to be expected. By the happy union of 
thefe two kinds of knowledge, the late Mr. Wepcwoop brought 
the art of pottery to fo unrivalled a degree of perfection ; a it 
may reafonably be hoped that, by a fimilar union of thefe two 
kinds of knowledge in other men, other arts may be equally im- 
proved.’ ; : 

In the conclufion do&tor B. fhows in what particular refpeéts the 
ftudy of chemiftry may be ufeful to the different defcriptions of 
gentlemen, who refort to the univerfity as a place of education. 

A. R. 





EASTERN LITERATURE, 


Art. x. The Oriental Collections for April, May, and Fune, 1797. 
Quarto, about 100 pages, four plates, price to non-fubfcribers 
12s. 6d. to fubfcribers tos. 6d. Harding. 


In our review of the former number of this work, (fee Anal. Rev. 
vol, xxv, page 614) we particularifed every article which it contained : 
that plan we confidered eligible, becaufe it feemed likely to give our 
readers the cleareft idea of an incipient periodical publication: and 
from the fhort account which we added of each article fucceffively, it 
was prefumed, that they would be enabled in fome meafure to form an 
eftimate of it’s merit for themfelves. It is with a little reluétance that 
we deviate from our original intention, but the confequence of pur- 
fuing it, we now perceive, would be an allotment of more pages to the 
Uriental Collections, than they can fairly claim. Major Oufeley 
mingles with many valuable and curious papers fome which are too 
unimportant and infipid, to merit particular attention; for the future, 
therefore, we fhall feleét fuch only for comment or analyfis, as are 
decidedly eftimable or curious. 

The firft article in the number before us contains a few original 
hotes, written partly in french, and partly in latin by fir John Chardin, 
a celebrated orientalift, in a satalies copy of Sadi’s Guliftan: to 
us they appear of very little importance, we fhall therefore proceed to 
the fecond, which concludes ** the journal and memorandums written 
during a tour in the nizam’s country.” Our readers will recolleét 
that we noticed the former part of this journal, as containing an in- 
terefting {ketch of oriental manners, isl we offered for their amufe- 
ment the defcription of our author’s reception by the fecond fon of 
the nizam, prince Sekunder Jah. The latter part of this article is em- 
Ployed in a fpeculation on the policy of the mohammedan religion, in 
dittating 
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diftating the exclufion of women from tar gates the fweets of 
fociety. Our author’s conjecture on this fubject, which we hhall offer 
in his own words, is corroborated, if we confiderthat many parts of 
the Koran are employed in checking the uncontrolled indulgence of 
fenfual gratification. Mohammed is the only law-giver, who enforced a 
pofitive and general interdi¢tion of the ufe of wine. The climate 
of Arabia, it is probable, he thought would fufficiently inflame the 
blood, and required rather a moderating than a ftimulative beverage to 
regulate the paffions of his followers: and although polygamy was 
confonant to the do¢trine of the Koran, and the genius of the prophet, 

et was the licence of it confined to four wives or concubines: divorce 
iS difcouraged, and adultery he condemned. That himfelf thould 
occafionally claim exclufive exemption from the fetters of his own 
formation, will not perhaps be wondered at; but if the fon of Abdal- 
lah were vanquifhed by the beauty of Zeineb, or caught in the embraces 
of his egyptian captive, it was eafy to call from Heaven his guardian 
Gabriel, who would fan¢tion the delinquency, and filence the voice of 
clamour inan inftant. But we promifed to offer the conjectures of our 
author in his own words: 

p. 106.—* And here it may not be confidered as extraneous to 
make fome mention of a religion, whofe dictates have caufed fo ex- 
traordinary a feparation in fociety between the fexes; an inftitution 
the more fingular as arifing from the lucubrations of a man, whofe 
devotion to the fex placed the eternal happinefs of the Faithful in the 
perpetual enjoyment of blifs in the arms of celeftial beauties; who, 
like their mortal fifters, are equally condemned to retirement in the 
next world, where Mohammed reprefents the charming black-eyed 
girls of Paradife to be created of pure mufk, and poffefling the moft 
rigid fentiments of modefty, as fecluded from the reft of the heavenly 
hoft in facred groves, or enfhrined in pavillions of hollow pearl of vait 
extent. Though this indeed particularly alludes to the Hur Al Ayun, 
or Houree, an immortal race created for the folace of true believers, 
vet to prove, with many other paflages of the Koran, that women kad 
got been banifhed thefe celeltial abodes, the Faithful are permitttd to 
fend for their former loves, who, clothed in robes of heavenly texture, 
and crowned wiih refplendant pearls, will wander in the fragrant 
bowers of Paradife, enjoying the unfading bloom of eternal youth. 
But to defcend from the extatic raptures of the amorous prophet to his 
earthly inititutions, we may in the mohammedan mode of life partly 
trace the views of its ambitious founder. Defigning his difciples for 
the founders of a new and fplendid empire, .* wifhed the whole 
energy of the human foul to be collected in that one great defign ; and 
that, infpired with enthufiafm, his followers might, without interrup- 
tion, purfue a fleady courfe in the arduous and dangerous paths of 
politicks and war, Yet the ftrong impulfe of nature warned the pro- 
phet, like a fecret moniter, that intelle&tual food alone was infufhicient 
for deimgs compounded of foul and body. Convinced of this, he 
only followed, without knowing it, the example of Zeno, Epicurit, 
and drifotle, by adapting his fyftem and religion’to his own oe 7 ’ 
ment and inclinations. ) Fe and dominion were the paffions of the 
prophet, fo he determined they fhould go hand in hand; and refolved 
that the diet and beverage of his dideiples fhould neither impair the 
vigour of the body, nor the faculties of the mind, But, as the frailty 
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of human nature had ordained repofe both to the ftatefman and hero, 
he contrived that the allurements of pleafure fhould not interrupt the 
hours of bufinefs, and that women fhould be the folace of mankind 
only in the hours of retirement and relaxation, without fuperadding 
to the toils of public life the anxiety and perturbation of the abfent 
lover. For however dull and inanimate fociety may appear to the 
votaries of pleafure, deprived of this genial fource of all our delights, 
yet the philofopher and ftatefman, viewing pleafure as a fecondary 
motive, may think the exclufion of women an advantage to the cold 
fytem of wifdom and policy; Nam fuit ante Helenam belli teterrima 
cana amor; Which the fubfequent ages of the world have, and do, 
confirm. Combining, then, together the inclinations of Mohammed 
with his policy, we fhall find the feclufion of women from the fociety 
of men gives to the Jatter all thofe hours which, in Europe, are 
generally employed by men to pleafe the objeét of their wifhes, leaving 
them at full leifure to purfue, without diftraCtions of jealoufy, the 
bufinefs of the day. It alfo prevents thofe bitter feuds and lafting 
animofities, which poifon the minds of contending rivals, otherwife 
formed for mutual efteem and friendfhip. It preferves the marriage 
bed not only from pollution, but alfo from the dread of it: and it 
fecures women from thofe delufions and temptations which irritate the 
mind with fleeting joys, leaving behind the permanent fting of bitter 
renorfe! While never having taited the univerfal triumph and domi- 
nion which beauty gives in the circles of Europe, the lofs of power is 
not added to the painful fenfation of fading charms. 

‘ But as the fyftem of all mortals is fubject to errer, fo Mohammed 
facrificed fomething to the gratification of his own appetites, by per- 
mitting a plurality of women, an unhappy indulgence which the 
chriftians of Europe follow without either the fame authority or ins 
cacement ; for the warm regions of Afia make a difference between 
the fexes not known to the climates of Europe, where the decay of 
each is mutual and gradual; whereas in Afia it is given to man alone 
to arrive at a green old age. ‘The eaftern women at twelve years old 
become marriageable ; at fixtcen the fhoots of budding beauty ripen 
into full-blown bloffioms, and for a few years flourifh with the fra- 
grance of f{pring, and the luxuriance of fummer. When the autumn 
of fix and twenty arrives, the fading flower begins to droop, and its 
fhrivelled ftalk trembles at the rapid approach of winter, and the unre- 
enting froft, which in preferving exiftence, withers its charms,’ 
Notwithftanding the mohammedan doétrines exclude females from 
the participation of fociety, they have effeéted the abolition of a bar- 
arian cuftom, once prevalent among the arabs, that of frequently 
deltroying their female offspring, as unfit for war. Notwithflanding, 
fiys Mr. Gibbon, a vulgar prejudice, the gates of Heaven will be open 
to both fexes > the hiftorian farcaftically adds, ‘* but Mahomet has not 
pecified the male companions of the female ele¢t, left he fhould either 
“arm the jealoufy of their former hufbands, or difurb their felicity by 
ie fufpicion of an eve rlafting marriage.” 

_ The plant deferibed by Dr. Kerr in his letter to colonel Ironfide, 
~~ Dacca, 1774, is, without doubt, the hedyfarum gyrans, the clafs 
"@ order are diadelphia decandria; it is a native of the Eaft Indices, 
s Called chundali borrum, by the inhabitants. In the year 1774 
“’ Communication might have been deemed curious, but fince that 
period, 
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period, much more fatisfactory accounts of the phyfiology and ftruc. 
-_ of the hedyfarum gyrans have been given in a hundred botanical 
ks. 

Major Oufeley has communicated fome curious obfervations on a 
paflage of the celebrated epic poem of Nizami, the hiftory of Alex. 
ander the Great. The object 1s, to fhow, that many of the cuftoms 
and ceremonies of the greeks may be traced without much difficult 
to afiatic or egyptian fources ; and that a parallel might eafily be infti- 
tuted between the nuptial prefents, and marriage ceremonies in general, 
of the jews, the greeks, and perfians: in this interefting article, 
major Oufeley announces an intention, on fome future occafion, to 
difplay the affinity which fubfifts between the perfian, the greek, and 
the chaldaic languages. One of the four plates, which are inferted in 
this number of the Oriental Colleétions, gives a view of the grotto of 
Camoens at Macao, on the coaft of China; to this view is annexed a 
defcription of it’s fituation and of the furrounding fcenery, by Eyles 
Irwin, efq. The name of Camoens can fcarcely be pronounced with- 
out exciting a mixture of melancholy and indignant feelings: that the 
fineft poet, the greateft literary genius, and as brave a warrior as 
Portugal ever produced, fhould be fuffered to linger in an alms-houfe, 
after having employed both his pen and his fword in foreign and un- 
healthy climates, with equal honour in the caufe of his country, is no 
very flattering teftimony to the humanity of his prince, or the gratitude 
of his country. But jealoufy and ingratitude were, in times of old, 
the national chara¢teriitics of the fpaniards and portuguefe: the cov- 
queror of Mexico was received with a cold and contemptuous civility 
by Charles the fifth: and the fon of Columbus, don Diego, fued 
Ferdinand in the council which direéted his indian affairs, for rein- 
{tatement into the hard-earned offices and honours, which had been 
wrefted from his father: the council, however, difregarded the king, 
and ” a verdiét for the plaintiff. Albuquerque, who gave.to Por- 
tugal the commerce of almoft every eaftern port, was recalled by 
Emanuel: and the brave Pacheco, who extended the power of his 
countrymen in India, and repeatedly defeated the zamorims of Calecut 
with aftonifhing valour and intrepidity, was brought in irons to 
Lifbon, confined ina dungeon, at length led out to trial, acquit'ed, 
and to the infamy of Portugal, like Camoens, died in an alms-houfe, 
Such is the gratitude of princes! 

Mr. Granville Penn has inferted in this number of the Oriental 
Collections a very learned and elaborate etymolcgical conje¢ture re- 
{petting the word myp, and it’s primitive fignification in Greece, 
mura, taken either as the nominative or accufative plural of vp—®, 
or the nominative fingular of «vpa—a;, with an elifion of the final 
@, not uncommon among the ancient greeks, is the form in which 
Mr. Penn recognizes it’s egyptian origin from the word ex. In the 
courfe of this curious diflertation, which it would exceed our limits 
to purfue, fome collateral remarks are inferted, on the probable con- 
nection between the origin of wuga, PYRA, the — pile, of the 
grecks and romans, and that of the pyramips of the egyptians. 

The article on the antiquities of Perfepolis may rather be confi- 
dered as the partial profpectus of a confiderable work, intended for 
publication, on the general hiftory and antiquities of Perfia, than a 
an eflay on the fabject of the perfepolitan remains; we hall, a 
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difmifs it with fimply ftating, that the writer is diflatisfied with the 
conjectures which have hitherto been offered, reipecting the origin 
and hiftory of thofe venerable ruins, and intends to fhow, that the 
Shab-Nama of the poet Firdauf will alone ferve as an interpreter of 
the groteique and monftrous feulptures, which are to be found among 
them; ‘in fhort,’ fays our author, * fo exactly do the works of the 
feu) ptor correfpond to thoie of the poet, that one would be induced to 
imagine, either that the Shah Nama had been compofed on the Pt 
as explanatory of the fculptures, or that the chifel had been pone by 
the verfes of Firdauft.? We anticipate on this fubject fome very 
curious and interelting information. 

Our readers will be pleafed with the following poetical verfion of a 
favourite ode of Khofroo: it was tranflated from the perfian, foms 
years ago, by an officer of diftinguifhed tafte and talents: p. 178. 


* Night fpreads her balmy wings around, 
Vet not for me her opiate dew : 
Proftrate I kifs the hallowed ground, 
Which leads to rapture, love, and you! 


Day to each wretch diffufes light,— 
Yet not for me his genial ray : 

Defpair furvives the wretched night, 
Blackening with fighs and tears the day, 


Nor pity moves that heart of ftone,— 
Nor fighs, nor tears, their victim fave: 
Tears which my earlieft youth have known, 
And fighs which court a peacefyl grave. 
Scatter my duft, ye winds of death ! 
Bring peace to wretched Khofroo’s heart— 
In vain—alas !-—departed breath 
Shall no kind balm to Love impart. 
j. BP. W. 
_ The editor has given a /iteral tranflation of the original, which is 
imply this: p. 177. 
‘ Every night am I proftrated at your doors ; 
Every day do I figh and complain of you. 
Oh, adorable object! be not unfaithful to this broken heart— 
An age is departed fince I became your admirer. 
Though mv bones were to moulder into duft, 
The love I have for you would ftill remain in my wounded heart.’ 


Shirazi’? has offered fome remarks on the poetry of Hafez, an 

accurate tranflation of whofe works, accompanied with the perfian 
text, he ftrongly recommends to be undertaken by fome one well 
Qualified for the tafk, as more likely than a thoufand effays, to promote 
the diffufion of oriental learning. In the afiatic refearches, fir Wil- 
liam Jones has given us feveral tranflations from the fongs of this 
celebrated poet: that many of them are beautiful is not to be denied, 
vedo not, however, entirely affent to the rapturous encomiums of 
uirazi; and if it were not heretical to deny the myftic meaning of 
8 facred fongs, we fhould feel very little hefitation in pronouncing 
tem exceflively voluptuous and indecent. w 
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We thall now take leave of the prefent number, which, like the for. 
mer, has afforded us confiderable gratification ; we cannot, however 
but intimate to the ingenious editor, that it is neceffary to be very 
felect in the admiffion of communications into fo expenfive a work as 
the Oriental Colle¢tions. E. D. 
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Art. x1. Aw Mluftration of the Method of explaining the New Tefta- 
ment by the early Opinions of Jews and Chriftians concerning. Chriff, 
By W. Wilfon, zn. p. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. §35 pa. . Price 7s, “Cambridge, printed at the Univeriity 
Prefs ; fold in London by Rivingtons. 1797. 

"THE unitarian controverfy, which has flept for fome time paf, and 
which many perfons may think to have been already completely ex- 
haufted, is in this volume refumed. It has of late heenacurrent opinion 
among the trinitarians, that Dr. Prieftley has been fairly routed by 
hifhop Horfley. Some have even thought the viétory fo decifive and 
triumphant, that they have inicribed 44um ef upon the Dr.’s contro- 
verfial writings, and have imagined, that upon the queftion concernin 
the perfon of Chrift, the books were fhut up forever. Mr. W., the learn? 
edauthor of the work now before us, is however of adifferent opinion ; 
for he certainly would not have taken the pains to write five hun- 
dred elaborate pages, which muft have required much reading and 
ftudy, merely for the gratification of hearing it faid: * Again he 
vanguifhed the fallen foe, and again he flew the flain.’ 

Though no: exprefsly prefented to the public as a refutation of 
Dr. Prieiiley’s. ‘ Hiftory of Early Opinions’ and other works con- 
cerning the perfon of Chrift, this performunce is unqueftionably to be 
received in this light. ‘The author conftantly keeps in view the argu- 
ments of the work jult mentioned, and nearly pafles over the fame 
ground, in order to prove, that the hiftorical fu@& relating to the 
opinions of the firft chriftians is the reverfe of that which the Dr. 
has reprefented, and confequently, that the inference refpecting the 
true meaning of the New Teftament is direétly contrary to that 
which favours the unitarian hypothefis. 

Mr. W. opens his work with an inquiry concerning the grounds 
of the trial and condemnation of Chrift. Contrary to the opinion of 
Krafmus, Grotius, Limborch, and many other biblical critics, he 
maintains, that Chrift was condemned, not for indire&tly declaring 
himfelf the Mefiiah, but for blafphemoafly pretending to a divine 
nature. This point is indaftrioufly examined, and ingenioully 
argued. 

‘The interpretation of contemporaries, by which Dr. Prieftley has 
endeavoured to a‘certain the ienfe of Scripture, is admitted by Mr. W. 
to be of very coniiderable importance: Ire acknowledges the Dr.’ 
fundamental principle to be juft, but afferts, that he has failed in the 
application, and undertakes to fhow, that his own principle may. 
fucce(stully employed in defence of the opinions, which it was Mr 
tended tooverturn. For this purpofe he goes through a long feries 
Ofinye#igation, to afcertain the religious opinions of the ih eee 
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chritians, of the ebionites, and of the firft eentiles, ard thence to col- 


lect, respectively, thei iter pretation of the New Teftament. In 
treating of the opinions of the jewilh chriftians, the author quotes 


’ 


Dr. H rlley’s ftatem “se of the teitimony in the epiltle of Barnabas ; 


\fa 


correéts fuppofed miflatements of the teitimonies of juflin Martyr 
and Jrenxu s maintains that the oninions of Hegefippus were the 
fame with thofe of the primitive ¢ church of Jerufalem, and that He- 

ippus was uot an ebionite, or unitarian, but a believer in the di- 


vinity of Chrik ; wr brings many teftimonies, direct and collateral, 
to prove, that the primitive church of Jerufalem was not unitarian, 
and that the great body of the jewifhh chriftians in the firft and fo- 
cond centuries believed in the divinity of Chrift. The appeal to 


the religious Opinions of the ebijonites, in order to determine the 
fenfe of the New Teftament, is rejected, as altogether unfair, be- 
caule they did not admit the authority of thefe books, except a mu- 
tilated and interpolated gofpel of Matthew ; and as giving too much 
countenance to the opinton of fatereres maintained in his Nazarenus, 
that the prefent canon, not having been acknowledged by the ebio- 
nites, who are fuppofed to have held t the pure chr ittian doctrine of 
the firft chrittians, “is of no authority. From their belief in the fim- 
ple humanity of Chrift, and their resection of nearly the whole of 
the New Te ‘ament, Mr. W. infers, that they believed it to contain 
the doctrines of the miraculous c: ynception, and divinity of Chritt, 


which they difapproved. With refpeé to the teftimony of gentile 
chnitians, after remarking, that, had the unitarian doétrine been that 
of the apottles and p ‘imitive fathers, they muft have been led to op- 
poie the gnoltics, who denied the human nature of Chrift, by affert- 


ing that he was a man only. ‘The author proceeds to examine the 
doctrine of tne apoitolic fathers on this fudject, and to mer from 
ae Te a eile ry 

hicir language the ftate of popular opinion in their time Che 


“ar Y pres ence of the doétrine of £ Chri? $a livinity is a wr an from 
tie hymns in which it was ny eae: and fupp orted by various at- 


? 
ean 


1 mation from writers of the fecond, third, and following centuries. 
Dr. Mrieitley’s reafons for fuppofing unitarianifm the belief of the 
iritages of the church are e9 xamined : particular attention is paid 
von to the pretumptive and dire&t evidence which he has itated, 
© prove that in the fecond and_.third centuries the common people 
Were unttarians, even when manv of the learned became trinitarians. 
‘Ae teltimony of heathens in the fecond and third centuries to 
te Delicf of chriftians in the divinity of Chrift-is next confidered, 
particularly of Adrian, Celfus, Lucian, Minucias Felix, Porphyry, 
anc Hierocles. A feries of teftimonies to the belief of the early 
Chit. » partic ularly of the common pegs ; in the divinity of 
wart, are, in the laf t pk: ice, adduced ; and the work concludes with 
a gene ac view of the evidence on his fubject, which we fhall copy 
| n of the author’s ftyle and manner r of reafoning. 
pat $20. * Here the teftimony to the opinions of the chriftians, on 
~_Uoject of the nature of Chrift, may be clofed. During che long 
i lod between Trajan and Conftantine, a number of heathen wit- 
romp ord rather, er the whole roman world agree in the spas rare 
ie aeat aha fent the belief of Chrift’s divinity as con ue 
ianity, and nota fingle voice is raifed among them, 
VOL. xxyy, Bb at 
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at the time that they {pe ik of all chriftians as common, 


unlearned 
veople, to contradidt this prevailing notion: the learned and ¢! 
} P nea anc 


Lie 
ignorant among the heathens, the violent and the moderate. the mt 
nevolent and the malignant concur in this: thofe, who condemn jt 
as a crime, thofe, who laugh at it as a folly, and tho fe, who inci 
dentally notice it as an indifferent matter, {peak of the 
had never been doubted, or difputed. Uf we examine the witne ‘es 
on the other fide, their téflimony is equally fuil and extenfive. Uhe 
chrifuan apologiits and others, without a fingle exception, exp efsly 
admit, or filently acquie‘ce in, this part of the heather accufatio rns, 
at the time that they correét mifreprefentations on other fubjeds 
they openly avow the belief of Chriftians in general, ps rtrcula vie of 
the common people, in the divinity of re wift: and jJabour t ) prove 
the se ‘{s of their faith. Chriftianity was then thoucht a 
crime: andthe truth or falieh od of many of the accufations, which 
were brought aga inft the chriftians, may be proved with as much 
certainty, as if they had been arraigned fa tried inac ourt of juf- 
tice. When a multitude of witneties ag: init a prifoner is found to 
agree in attefting the fame fact, the general concurrence on one fide 
only i is no equivocal mark of truth. Whenall the indifferent wit- 
nefies, and even thofe who appear in his favour. agree with his ac- 
culers; when the prifoner hiratelf, on different examinations, re- 
peatedly avows the fame thing, without any prevarication what- 
ever; the charge is proved beyond ali queftion. In a cafe like this, 
it will be nugatory to point outa flaw (fam not aware of any) in 
the depofition of one or two of the witneiles: the body of evidence, 
which | have tiated, is not, | think, to be fet afide by weaknefs, 
fhould any be difcovered, in a few of is parts. And‘ as to any 
evidence on the other fide—we may wait forit, but none will appear. 
‘ A fmall part of the teitimony, which has been produced, will 
probably be thought futticieni to prove the belief of the great mals 
of chriftians, in the fecond and third centuries, in the divinit y of 
Chrift. And even their caieneeiaiien of the New Teftament is not 


4) . ~ 
fact, «a> if 1t 


to be defpifed ; the fenfe in which any ancient book was underilood 
by its rea ders, particularly well-informed readers, only a - rt 
time after it was written, being always of fome importa e*. 
But, the religious opinions of she common people, in the & ond 
and third centuries though fuppofed to have been at variance 
with thofe of the learned, have lately been employed as a me- 
dium = for difcovering the religion of afl christians in the 
time of the apoftles, and thrdugh that, the true mcaning of the 


ma ae 





—— ee 
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« Ithas been urgec, that, if any doftrine is notto be found in 
the apottolic WW riting »>nho aut hority of the fathc. i; can give it a fanc- 
tion. This is very true. But if any petion through frailty and 
mifconception fhould ; Wm: gine, that any ar ticle was of dou! befu! pur- 
port, and attended with obfe: arity, then the evidence of t hofe, who 
had converied with the apofiles ‘and their imn lediate difciples, mutt 
have weight. And thofe of the fecond century, y came later, are 
ftsll fuficiently earlytohave their opinion acdmitte ted Bryant on 
the Sentiments of Philo Judeus, p. 6c.” 


New 
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New Teflament. Thofe, who can fatisfy themfelves with proving 
rhe gnitarianifm of the very frit chrittians from the fimplices and 
id ote” of Tertaliian. W on find it difficult to elude their own reafon- 
‘ne, when ic is turned with additional force againit themfelves, In 
the beginning of the fourth century the great body of the chriftian 
people, together with the writers, the rulers of the church, per the 
teed Hy general, believed in the divinity of Chrift: the fame 
opinion ! id pre val ‘led among chriftians at large, whether learned 
or , through the third century, and can be diftin@ly traced 


hack throug! ey fecond, among all chritians, except two or three 
extremc:y incon te cable fect bs up LO the time C t jut un Marty a an 
d years after the foundation of chriitiz unity. ‘l'o fay not! hing 
of preceding writers on this fubject, we may fairly judge of the 
opinions of the very frit chriftians by thote of their learned and un- 
learned a: chain, which we (ee extended from the 
council of Nice up to Juftin Martyr, could not fudde nly Rop there: 
but loubiedly be continued to the firtt chriftian convert 

Whea we read m ‘facitus a defeription of the religious opinions sad 
cufloms of fome ncient german nations, we have no hefitation in 
reafoning on the fuppotition of the prevalence of thefe opinions and 
cuftoma near a century before his time. When we know, that a 
} of religion was taught by the druids in this ifland, 
f Julius Calar, we re _ admit its exiftence at a fill 
earlier period, fome years beyond the reach of hiitory. And, when 


we find the divinity and pre-exiftence of Chrift taught by the writers, 
and beheved by the common people, from the time of Juftin Martyr 


- e} - ; yo - > y a. } wan > 
wn to the council of Nice; we may conclude with great proba- 
bility, trom this confideration alone, that this was the common faith 


of chriitians from the foundation of the firft chriflian eae at Jeru- 
lalem a. D. 33. to the time of Juftin’s converfion a. dD. 133 *. 


‘rhe hiftorical fact relating to the opinions of the firft chriftians, 
waich one writer has attempted to eltablifht, and which another 


‘* forthe other evidence to the opin: ‘on of the ge ntile chrif- 


t l dp ftto ic ii Cy ice C. XVy XVI, XV fi, an id x ill, of this 
VO. 1m) . 

“+ The proper objec of my work is to aftertain what muft have 

ie proper object o my work 1s to aicertain what mult have 

been the fenie of th > boc Q . of. iplure from the 1 ieniec, in which they 

were actuals underil ood bv h re, for wh. fe ule they were com- 


} 


poled, and to derermine what aot & have been the fentuments of the 
anoitie by means of the opinions of thofe, w ho received their in- 
trip chs, el 39 . +7 3 > 

An bb 1 Irom them o: ly. Mrielucy 4 eo etter to Parkhurft, p e Be 


“ This hiftorieal ditcudion, wien the nature of it is well cgafidered, 
: — but be thought to décide concerning the whole controv erly: : 
1Or, Mf i ’e truce, as 1 have endeavoured to prove by ¢ Sopious hitto- 

ey ce,— hat ‘he 3 great body of unlearned chriftians conti- 


a to Se imply unitarians till the fecond and third century, it 


MIN hardly be doubted, but that their inftructors, viz. the ap ottles 
“a frit diciples of Chrift were unitarians alfo, and therefore that 
NO Othe . we 5 : > 

me Ot interpretation of the Scriptures than that of the unitarians, 


G4 > oe . . # ° e . ‘ os - 26 
~ -PPoicd tothat of the trinitarians or arians, caw be the trae one, 
ss tO Letters to Dr. Horne.’ 
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has recommended to our notice asa @ Covery, being reveried, the 
inference re{pecting the true meaning of the New Tettament mut he 
changed with it. ‘* It cannot be doubted but that the primitive 
chriitians really thought that their opinions (whatever they were) 
were contain d in the Scriptures; as thefe were the Randards, to 
Ww which they cont intiv appea tled t se Fe hey were in pofie hon of 
the books of the New T eftament, and for their ufe they were writ. 
ten || :”’ and their interpretation of thefe books, is determined by 
their religious opinions.’ ‘ 

It will not be expected by oar readers, that we fhould enter into 4 
criical examination of the weight of “th reply to Dr. I Prieitley’s 
argument ti: favour of unitarianifm, drawn from the opinions of the 
early chriftians. Upon ivcha topic, it is 2 vioks that muth may be 
faid on both tides: ani as Mr. W.’s work will probably find it’s way 
acrofs the Atlantic, there can be ittie doubt, that Dr. Prieftley will 


read it with his pen in his hand, and will foon convince the world, 


that the difpure ts not even yet finaily fettled. Tt is not our bufines 
to foredal hes reply, or to pronounce a dogmatic ovinicn cn a 
queflion, Which ovr limits will net permit us to difcufs. It would, 
however, be mycthice to the 1 ous writer of this renly, not to 
Ulow him, unequivocally, the pratie of having written, in a perfpi- 
cuous and correétutvle, alearned and well digeited tract, and of 


having conducted his part of the controverfy with urbanity and 


ART. att. Dit urls relotin r 70 the Evidences of Revealed Rel: 10m, 


7 ’ . . is ’ 


CedvereG in tf’ adeiperia. DY Jofe hn Prictt ¥y LL.D. FR, » Ke, 

Vol. If. 8vo. 474 paces. Price 7s. in boards. Philadelphia, 

Dobion ; London, Jonnfon. 1797 

THE public is too well acquainted with Dr. Priefley’s indefati- 
gable indefiry and invincible fimnefs in japporting what he } id ge ’ 
t» be truth, to be farprifed when ¢! ure informed, that he con- 
tnues to itue, from his tranf-atlantic retreat, numerous publica- 
tions on the important fuoeet of chrilhianity The prefent volume 


‘a done in any of the doétor’s for- 


°*a% . ® e i L wna hiine 
yweier Lnitv aTiiny from tic cCnaracccel 


id do“tsine of Jef anal Geen % alyern of 
bua ua \ a, aait i Cisld. al LLG ivcn) a Conip ar} ifon of the rene ron j 


The volume opens with two difcourfes on the moral defien of 
revelation, in which a feries of paflages from the Old and New 
"‘Teitament are cried, to illuftrate and condrm the peculiar value of 
the facred writings es 
next follpw, in which the dofor deduces an aroument in favour ot 
chriflanity from the crest authority which Chrit affumed, and the 
cignited manner with which he ipa e and aged. ‘Through his 


whole miniitry, it is remarked, he appeared to ke confcicus, that A¢ 


. . ’ 3" 2. ee A 
tnivitures ot moralit y. Several! qguicourtes 





was the organ of divinity. This argument is Uljuitrated at large OY 
t Prieftley’s letter to the dean of Ca: iterbury.’ p. 8. 
‘ 


\ Letter 4. CO Dr. Price in Defence of Unit ven AEE" vl for 737— 
3790.’ 
an 
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an exn : ; , : : } | . ry . 
ing, in working miracles, and in his general behaviour, ‘The evi- 
dence is thus, in conciuiion, fummed up. 
p.132.—* Thus have I given a fketch of the hiftory of Jefus, 
‘ich we may form a juft idea of his real character; and let 
thofe who are beft acquainted with human nature fay, whether ir 
does not bear every mark of true greatnefs, even exceeding any that 
ever exited before or fince. Jefus appears to have been free from 
every human weaknefs, and to have been actuated by every fenti- 
ment that is juitly entitled to the denomination of great; being 
remote from common attainments, ariling from the greateft com- 


prehenfion of mind, which is only acquired by juit and enlarged 


views of things, refpeéting alike God, and man, this life and ano- 

«To perfons of fufficient knowledge, and candid reflection, this 

confideration affords fatisfaCiory proof of the truth of chrifuanity. 
ys ‘ - ‘- ° a 

Lhe evangelifts were not mer who were capable of devifing fuch a 

character as this, or Of inventing a feries of actions and difcourfes 


indicating fuch a character, It is a great umeuc, of which they 


could not have formed any conception. And if fuch indeed was 
the character of Jefus, the queftion to the philofop ical inquirer is, 
How could ic have been formed? For fo remarkable an effect muit 
have had an adequate caufe. ‘The anfwer is obvious. It could 
only have avifen from the firmeft perfuafion in the mind of Jefus of 
a divine miffion, and confequently of a great future reward, which 
would abundantly overbalance all the fufferings of this life. 

‘Such an uniform propriety of conduct, free from all inconfif- 
tency and extravagance, equally excludes the ideas of exthufajm, 
ora heated imagination. If any man was ever in his right mind, 
twas Jefus. No perfon, in his own right mind, can perufe his 
hiftory with the leaft degree of attention, and think otherwile. 
The only conclufion, therefore, from thefe premifes, viz. that he 
aciually had a divine miffion, muft be adopted. On this fuppofition 
every thing in the hiftory, extraordinary as it is, was perfectly natu- 
ral. With fuch views and affurances as his hiftory afcribes to Jefus, 
many other men would have aéted as he did. iis conduét requires 
no peculiarity of conftitution. They are /twations that chiefly make 
all men to be what they are; and the peculiar and extraordinary 
circumitances in which Jefus was placed, will account for his being 
that great and extraordinary charaéter which the evangelical hiftory 
tpretents him to have been. No impoftor could have fpoken and 


ected as Jefus did, and have preferved fuch an uniform dignity, 


joined with the trucft fimplicity of character, through the whole of 


f 


ate 


his public life, and the trying feenes of his fufferings and death. 
It is not one tranfaétion, but a feries of tranfactions, not one fpeech, 
but a feries of fpeeches, intermixed with the events of which the 
AMWOry Confifts, that are to be explained, and certainly the fubject 

is deferving of the moft ferious con&deration.’ ge 
The morality which Jefus taught, and his manner of teaching it, 
are next confidered. A comprehenfive view is given of all his 
Moral inftruétions, firft re{fpecting the general duty of man, and 
‘nen vefpeCing particular virtues: and the furvey concludes with 2 
g Bb 2 brigf 
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brief comparifon of the moral doGrine of chrifianity with that of 
pagan iim and mohammedanifm. 

Upon the doétrine of a refurreCion, the fubject of two difcourfes, 
after briefly touching upon the ftite of this opinion amone the 


lews, and ackn VicGeine the diihculty of accounting for the few 


and uncertain references to a do&rine of this practical importance 
in the books of tne Old Teflament prior to the prophecy of Daniel, 
Dr. P. colleés into one view all that he finds in the Gefpels con- 
cerning it. On the particular mode of exifence in a future fate, 
the doctor takes occafion, from fome paflages in the New Tefa- 
ment, to indulge himéelf in ingenious conjectures. 

p. 228.—* One particular,’ fays he, © our Saviour had occafion to 
mention, in aniwer to fome objeé tions of the ladducees, to which 
the pharifees of his time were net able to re ply. and that is, that 
there will be no difference of fex, or farther propagation of the 
{pecies, in a fuiure fate. For this mut be pied in what he fays 
Matt. xxui. 30. ** In the refurrection thev neithermarry, nor are 
given in marri: ge, but are as the aneels of God re iawn * And 


a difference fo confiderable as this will probably be accompanied by 
ether differences in our coniitution, perhap with refpeét to food 
and nourtihiment, and which may obviate the objeStion that has 
been made by fome, to the poilibility of the fubiitence of fucn 


som! . av 3 rs ee ; 
numbers aS Win De raiicd 


SE ea oe , “h 
i ( m tne dead, anG live ut on waar c ifil 


e cd f 
. . - 7 * a 
again. For it will h rdlv be fuppoted that we fhali be removed to 
anv otner p wt; the § new neavens and rue new arin, > of vic 
L - {tle Pie a & a ee, eee. iad he otis “sh 
tne «i pO: re LC} 2,78 ak , prooau.y gal mh ng NONE more tn an a 
’ ° ’ | - , ¥ * , _ 
renew ed ana improved ttate of the P efent iviftem 
é ' 
ie i y afar ee event : . a ieee salad atts CoA Lp alan? 
The futy = bc 4y eestede Chiti« \ ili \teriakiv i] Pai tiie preient, 
. : é . oe x ‘ 7 t 3 ei* : * j 
tO give anv pronisety to tic ; poilie hauls cauing it a /piritua-, and 
‘ . c . 
ghcorr Pee fe OF quy t} } j - ‘ q Lana | Da er Feath ond of 
se ri‘ ‘ OOK . rt “ . a Dikea ,\ 4 dats ji : iV aL Alice ea Gi ‘ 
. - , . , > _ : ‘ 4 > rs leat ] 
. Ure qGuehe c to ats it tiad { niCis Caf tcrmyina In death, aione 
sm Rritoe he de, . PS ee Pe eT ° . ? - | 
implies a great dific e im the fubftance itlelf, as well as the 
Arrangement of the part.’ 
| 5 } 7 - 
‘ . * — ‘ - aT S . * i _ > ¢ oe at 
Afterwards, Pp. : — in opvrous abrection to tie loftri C Ol 
> ee? . ee { } } - : , f.nm the 
an unrv erfe | re urres ( . ana oF all who 7 ik he Vaii@a j;7oOMm Ute 
Gead living el} «4 ? CotL call imfal, ariies ryOmN tne ied Qt Chic Gifit- 
" ‘ i 
—_ 2 a ae F » ‘< 
culty of their fubfittine. And a farther obicction to many of therk 
. . a tei *& : 4 4s i* 4 
. ‘- ; . . . sax ° ¢ o¢ ' 4 
be hy railed di THE Ci MHCHCeiNe| ye r tne miuseniayn, wahe tiie rei 


ees ae i] a - . ; c —enlan? eri 
of mankind thall continue to live and inereafe as at prefent, are 


. ses 
from our aif mcu.ty of conceivine Row thas can take place without 
fome great inconvenience frcm the interference of perfons in fach 
different it ites, fome | c rite mortal, and thers immortal. But hota 
thefe objections may be in fome meature obviated by the confidera- 


tion of the prefent condition of Chiitt, and alfo of Enoch, Motes, 
and Elijah, who, we know, either never did die, having beea 
tranflated, or were raiied from the dead, but are now living, 
cannot well be doubted, upon this earth, though we have no know 
ledge where they are, orin what manner they fubfiit; and though 
we perceive nothing of their interference in the aflairs of living 
mca. 


"~ 
~ 
od ‘} 
< 
11 


That thefe four pesfons are not in any place at a diftance from 


the earth, may be concluded from the confiderat tion of there being 
ne 
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hing as any local heaven above the clouds, and from their 
. conceivable relation to any other fyftem, or to any other 

- in this fyitem. And if thefe perfons can fubfift, either in 
atmofphere, or any where elfe in an invifible fate, without 
orof, food, fo. for anw thing that we know, may the greateft num- 
Pere who may alfo rife from the dead, and exif in the fame fate, 
~J their interference with the affairs of mortal,men may be as 
| is infenfible. That Mofes and Elijah were in this world 
tthe time of our Saviour is evident from their appearing at. his 
reansfouration; and that Jefes himfelf continued upon earth after 
aicenfion, appears from his having been feen by Paul, 
frot eiving him directions in the courfe of his preaching, and 
ing tothe apoftle John the particulars of the 


Revelation, and hi meflages to the feven churches of Afia, cone 
o = 

Phe « here advanced will, we fufpe&, be commonly 

; ry, than might be expected in the cool {pecue 
ia “ ° 

evidences of mohammedanif{m are, in feveral 

C1 'e Cifcourfes, compared with thofe of chriftianity, 

T is of opinion, that Mohammed was at firft an enthufiaft, 


who imagined himielf deftined by God to a&t fome important part 
onthe theatre of the world; that he might think it greatly meri- 
us to e vour the extirpation of idolatry ; and that he might 
imagine fo great an object would juftify fome nnpofture, that he 
| be ufeful for that good end. ‘That he was an impoftor, 


thoucht t ufe 9 

is fhown, from f*veral circumittances, in which his charaéter and 
relition are contralted wich that of Jefus; from the deficiency of 
the pr evidence of miracles and prophecy to his divine miffion ; 
from the manacr in which he pubiithed his miffion, and gained his 
fri proielytes; from his having had recourfe to arms for the pro- 


pagation of hic religion; from his having borrowed his doétrine of 


I > , r 

te ian; od, and other tenets, well as many cultoms, from 
the j co nconitencies of the Koran; from the unnatue 
ral a therith Wi ih it pre cribes, 5 et tre unlis it du lulpence 
Which in eo thines it allows; from the immoral conduct of the 


Prophet; from the fenfual natire of the mohammedan paradile, and 
th S ponithments of the mohammedan hell; and from the extra- 
Yaeent and {lly fables of the Koran. ‘Uhefe heads are illuftrated 


. : ; : . ‘ , 
by long, but very nertinent and amufing, extratts from the Koran, 
In ‘tothe writinesof the Old and New Teftament. In con- 


—: Whenee then could arife this great difference in the 
chara rs, and the conduct, of thofe two men, equally the founders 
Of new iyitems of relicion. ‘The only hypothetis that can account 
forthe fa@s is, that the confcioufnefs which Jefus had of his pecu- 
liar and neer relation to God, gave him that fpirit of habitual 


ee. fa. 


‘ion which is the genuine parent of every other virtue; and 
he fure profpect of a great future reward gave him his fuperiority 
to.all lower gratifications and purfuits. On the contrary, Maho- 
Met, Conicious that he was an impoftor, could have no other object 
“an worldly power and fenfual indulgence ; and whatever might 
Bb4 be 
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be his devotion at his outfet, he afterwards retained no more of j: 
than was fubfervient to his {chemes ; and at length, as was proha- 
bly the cafe with Oliver Cromwell, his religion was intirely fia}. 
lowed up by his ambition.’ ; 

Defences of the prophecy of Daniel, and of the application of 
the predittions concerning anuchrift to popery, terminate the vo- 
lume. We thali conclude this article with laying before our readers 
Dr. P.’s prefent ideas and feelings concerning the rife, progrefs, 
and prefent flate of infidelity. f 

P. 457.—* Infidelity feems to have begun with Averroes, the 
mahometan philciopher, in the tweltth century, and to have affected 
many chriftians, who, like him, were addicted to the ariftotelian 
philofophy, efpecially in Italy, as we fee in the hittory of Petrarch. 
But till the laff century unbelievers were not very confpicuous. As 
they never courted periecution, they carefully concealed themfelves, 
making no feruple to profefs whatever was required of them; fo 
that they did not outwardly dillinguith themfelves from chrittians, 
It was ufual with them to fay that their tenets were ph ilofaphically 
true, but rhcological’y fal, and theretore they were always ready to 
difclaim them, and protels themielves good catholics. Indeed, till 
within oar own memory all unbelievers wrote in a difguifed and art- 
ful manner, pretending to be friends to chriftianity, at the fame 
time that they were endeavouring to undermine it. ‘This was the cafe 
with all the deilts in England at the beginning of ‘the prefent cen- 
tury, and with Voltaire, who probably made more unbelievers not 
only in France, but in all parts of Murope, than any perfon before 
him. Of this character alfo are the writings of Mr. Hume, and 


"Mr. Gibbon. 


‘ But at this day, and efpecially fince the revolution in France, 
anbelievers appear without any difguife, openly infulting the chniitian 
religion, and affailing it both by wit and argument; and the w ritings 
of anbelievers, now that they can do it with impunity, and even 
with applauie, are exceedingly multiplied. Perhaps, however, 
unbelievers are not much lefs numerous, in proportion to the num- 
ber of inhabitants, in England, and fome parts of America, than 
dn any part of the continent of Europe. I think it cannot but be 
allowed by candid unbelievers themfelves, that many writers oD 
their fide, difcover extreme ignorance of the fubjeét, though meet- 
ing with a previous difpofition to rejeét the dottrines, the obliga» 
tions, and the expectations, of chriftianity, they have of late had an 
aftonifhing effect; while very rational and able defences of chrif- 
tianity are little read, or attended to. 

‘ There is not, however, any reafon to believe that chriftianity 
will ever lofe its hold on the minds of the bulk of the common peopits 
who are in genera! virtuoufly difpofed, and are of courfe attached 
toa religion that favours virtue, and are unwilling to give up the 
hopes of chriltians in a future itate. Befides, the common people 
are but little difpofed to fpeculation, or innovation, and there- 
fore, in all cafes, they longeit retain the principles in which they 
were educated. Chriftianity, I alfo doubt not, will continue to be 
held, and with additional zeal, by the moft traly learned, pious, 
and canjid @f men, though the number of fuch perfons is etre 
great; 
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rat: and te ir firm perfuafion of the goodnefs and importance of 


Tuas» 
rhe caufe to which they adhere will ez ily r enable them to bear up 
acainit the Ay nce of any undeltevers they may meet with, be 


their. number, their ability, their knowledge and refpeet: wet: on 


other accounts, ever fo great; and thous h the prevailing infidelity, 
which at this time increafes in an atfto: thing degree, thould pro- 
ceed to its utmoft poffible limit. On the contrary, when they per- 
ceive that this is the cafe, they will in the language of Scripture, 
« lift up their heads with rejoicing,” knowing that their “ redemp- 


9 


tion draws nigh,” and that the fccond coming of Chrilft is at hand.’ 


A or. SEL. AA &. PeROR preached be fore fy 4 A foci ati #2 for ai f- 
Countenanci ns ice, and promoting het Praice of Religion and 
Virtue, ig Se : f ' 2 os % hy D: f Nit, on vf t riadday, of bog rs May, 
rot tS the Res P \\ iiliam Magee, be Ve Jui nig! F low ot 
Vr Tia Colleee, Dublin, Member of the Roval fails Academy, 
and Member of the Literary and Philofaphical Society of 
M nchet ‘r. 8vo. 62 pages. Price ts. Dublia, printed; 
London, pkey tor Cadell and ‘Dace 1797-6 


Ix this elevant piece of popular declamation, the preacher 
exhibits. with Cou: fide ra ble pow ers of ¢ pies the excetlence 
of religion as the beft fecarity of public order, he peculiar ne- 
cefity which the prefent time tucnifhes for exertions in it’s fup- 
port, and che means moil likely to crown thole exertions with 
juccels. Among other benelicial influences of religion, he iniitts 
upon is tendency to reconcile the poor to theic humble and 
afflidted lot, and pre aduce ew tlling fubmilhen. 

*. 1Q 1 e governments cannot fubiif, 
what remains for their fupport, but the principle of fubordinas 
tion? This indeed is the true cement of civil union—but with- 
out religion, whence ts this to arife ?-——Since fuch is che condition 
of human attairs, that the greater part of mankind mutt be re- 
duced to toil, for the n ceeflary fupport of extitence; whillt they 
fee ali the luxuries, and, °s shes think, the blefiings of lite, 
heaped pr rotulely upon their fuperiors, without any effort tor 
their acquifition ; and can difeern no difference between them- 
felvesand thofe favourites of fortune, fave what arifes from the 
accidental circumftance of birth—what is to teach the poor man, 
acquiefcence in his lot ? Whatisthere, to induce him, to pay a 
willing fubmiilion to thofe laws, thac feem to place a barrier be- 
tween him and happincis—and to contribute to the fupport of 
that fyitem, w hich, whilit ic fecures to others all the plealures ot 


+ 
» | 


the world, has nothine in referve for him, bue harallup and mif- 
fortune ?—={The phil ofophy of the peatant will not reach to the 
difcovery, that this partia ul preflure is ceneral cood—nor will his 
patriotifin find, in this reflexion, a fufhcient confolation tor the 
luferings he endures. —Let not the politician rafhly fay, that his 
willingne/s to fubmit is of Little moment, fince that fubmitlion 
May be compelled—lce him reflect, that in the mafs of th ¢ pcople 
there is a principle, which, though it mey be tor a while nee 
ander, can never be totally fubdued - ; it may be pent up by the 
force of compreflion, but it will at fais time undoubtedly bre 
forth, 
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forth, with a vielence proportioned to the reftraint: let then this 
truth never be forgotten, that no government can be fecure that 
is not exercifed over a willing people.’ 

Ve are pertectly convinced of this never to be forgotten truth; 
but we are of opinion, that, in order to create a cvilling people, 
governments muil take pains to make them pot only religious, but 
appy. 

This preacher feems to entertain alarming apprehenfions from 
the procefs of modern tlumination, and from the popularity of a 
‘ well-known writer, who has even vulgaiifed infidelity :’ yet he 
wifely recommends no other antidotes than cheap tracis in de 
fence of religion. This, with Mr. Erfkine’s permiflion, we will 


aflert to be the right method of proceeding. Give the poor an 


‘ 


opportunity of reading and thinking, and they muit become fruly 


enlightened, ‘ 


Art. xiv. On Indiffercnee auith refped to religious Truth. A Ser- 
mon preached before the Syn d of Aberdee t, april Lith, 1797. 
By Gilbert Gerard, p. ». Proteffor of Divinity in King’s 
College. Svo. 36 pages. Price 1s. Printed at Aberdeen; 
fold in London by Robinions. 1797. 


Tue fpirit of this difcourfe does credit to the writer, and to 
the learned feminary in which he holds a refpectable lation. 
Dr. G. very juftly imputes the prevalent indiflerence to religious 
truth, among other caufes, to the difputes which have been 
raifed and agitated about abitrufe metaphyiical points as effential 
to religion. ‘The effect of thefe difputes upon the minds of the 
common people ts fairly deferibed. ; 

The duty of tree inquiry is, in the fequel, flrongly entforcec, 
and perfecution, of every kind, and under every pretence, 15 un- 
equivocally condemned. “How much is it ta be lamented, that, 
after all the experience which mankind have had of the folly of 
intolerance, and the inetlicacy, as well as the mifchiefs, of per- 
fecution, fuch difcourfes as the prefent fhould fill be feafonable 
and neceffary ! 

Ant. xv. On Benevolence and P! tlantbropy : an oceafional Sermon : 
preached by the Author, in the Parifh Church of Theddlesborpe, All 
Saints, upon the Lindfey Coaf?, ia the County and Dicccfe of Lin- 
coln, at the particular Requefi of the Louth Independent, F olunteer, 
Veemanry Cavalry, on the 21ff Day of May, 1797. By the Rev. 
Froncis Burton, Vicar of Theddlethorpe. Svo. 24 pages 
Price ts. Johnfon, 1797. 

A susjecr better adapted to an audience of foldiers could 
not pofhbly have been feleéted for a fermon, than the pretent: 
many of os have had too much reafon to remark, that a haughty 
and overbearing conduct has been frequently generated by 4 
military life ; do violence to no man, theretore, is a precept, W hich 
every one will applaud the pious preacher for having infilied on 
with peculiar earneitnefs and ardour. In the prefent difcourle, we 
are happy to obferve, that the author is never betrayed by "8 
loyalty inte any intemperate or unbecoming language. ‘The 

2 {pint 
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“irit of humanity, which this fermon breathes, is beft feen in 


‘ +9 
tro following thort extract. Let it not be forgottca to whom it 
Ls bai ane! . r , - 

,20. © Let us lament and’ hang our heads a moment, for the 
late lofs of millions of our tellow mortals, whole blood hath 


been too raflily, if not too wantonly flied, in chefe atchievements. 
Owar! thou meniier, enemy to mankind, when wilt thou ceafe 
ww up our forrows 2? We hear from far of thy dekructive 
< t} ral “ite ] id i ‘ anc ° he fas ref Selds ‘ d »* > 
Vie . Lid eae i\ qeitits Lis iti rFuInNs , the raarCu alé dis an Vine- 
. emature, dettroved; rivers of human blood ‘ed 
yards, before mature, detrosed; rivers of human blood pours 
on the open plain, and thoufands uy pon thoufands laid weltering 
yes Thete are thy r doings, where mankind wall forgec, 
_, ibaa > to ferve cach other.” Let che reli: etOUus foldier then, 


gt all 5, to thirft for blood, and nobly pardon every 
Tor, the moment it is required: * forgive as he w ould 
be forgiven 3” with trepdiy band fupport the drooping head, 


the balm reitorative, alike, to every human wound. 
All, all are fellew-creatures; the bleffed european, the hard. 
nighted indian ; therefore he acts bet 
. orgives. Mav peace be foon pro- 
claimed, and may the world at large, this moment, learn the 
leflon 1 would teach them, ** by love co ferve each other.”? And 
peace and love difpofe the hearts of all contend- 
ing powers to think how they difvrace religion; how they 
ditrcts and defolate their countries: and how far the y mult rua 
counter to this divine, this ceneral, thris gracious precept, 10- 


may the God of 


} : ~* ta © ‘ } ‘ one 7 . 
ciuded in my text, ** By love ferve one another.” 
ae - : © ¢ ; Ps a P 7. » ¥ , ° > . L a E 
Ae t. XA . ‘OR C7! ? PIOUS Ti; e &! ridg a {row fire Rev. 
yy /),... 7 >.. Y ) ey Oe PS > for . i 
Je UIT, }. ° » Mover Of CHE oaeciely i prometn . 
‘esthsan MW rnricertar: -* co i } “ain f 
Carnitian Anowledee. iI2mo0 16 pages. Price 3d. or as. 6d. 


adozen. Crintcd at Doncaiter ; London, Johafon. 179f., 


. a deal ; , wie ee eee en 
We fhe LF 4 OK? § OFF Ter AJa fr oF / rfl s Te AMAT 4 Gnii fie 
’ . * i) ° 2 - 4 , 
d , - 24 pages. Trice id. or 38. a dozen, 
Mrinted at Donecatier: London, Johnivn. 1707. 
lo furnihh the poor with the means of inflruction, is a kind 


charity hieht meritorious: and thofe, who are well-difpofed 
wards this coad work, will efleem themfelves much indebied te 
i and cheap publications, judiciouflly felected 

for this purpofe. Mr. Chariefworth, the editor of thefe, and 
feveral other Gmilar abridements of fermons, has adopted a plang 


Which may be very ufeful in diffufine religious fentiments, and 
moral prin pyie Se among thofe yy fat has € litt leifure for read! ie 
His choice of fermons is judicious, and his manner of abridging 
feem | ences nt. The prefent difcourfes are taken from Dr. 


Vir, D: » Leland, and Mr. Bourn. 


ol of the Theophilanth ops, or Adorers of God, 
a Friends of Men. Cor laining the E xf i11en of their Dogmas, 
Y ther moral, and of their religious Pratlives ; } avith Inf Bruction 
iPteling the Orgauization and Celebration of their Worphip 
Airaid 



























































































380 THEOLOGY. 
Arranged by certain Citizens, and adopted by the Theophile nthropic 


Societies eftablifhed in Paris. Second Edition. ‘Tranflated by 
John Walker, Author of Elements of Geography, and Uni. 
verial Gazetteer. i2mo. 40 paces. Price 6d, Darton and 
Harvey. 1797. 

AFTER the late v iolen it fhiock of religious opinions, and general 
wreck of religious eltablifhments, in F rance, it is natural to in- 
quire c oncerning the prefent itate of relig ion in that country ; 
and itn av, pr rnaps, Océ tien fome fu prize to thofe AY ot 
lately looked up« 2 the french asa nation of atheills, to be told, 
that already voluntary ae are tormed, in Paris, for the 
we dase of God, | pon the oeneral principies of nat ural religi 
t that reli 


on, 
anc gious focietivs are organized, under the name of 
Theop' ulanthropes, whofe aflemblies, which are held beth oa 
the Ark dav ot the veek, and on the decades, multiply rapidly, 
and are exceedingly croy Jed. Mr. W., in a vitit at Paris, 
makes this report, and tranfimirs to FE ngland a trantlated copy ot 
the manual, publif! d by the heads of this new fect, trom which 
we learn thew leading tenets, and their religious and moral in- 


flicutions. 


4 ws 


The theophilant! ropes admit no other dogmas than the eaill- 
ence ol Gad, al 24 the inmortality ot the foul. Their morality 
is founded on this ingle precept, ‘ Worship God, cherifh your kind, 
render yourfelves ufcful to your country.’ ‘Thefe Seta are un- 
foldec ina nisin appeal to reafon and feeling, and in a fimple de- 
fcription of the character which flows trom them. The practice 
which this fect pre fcribes to icielf, with ref{pect to religious duties, 
is thus related. 

p. 14. * The temple the moft worthy of the divinity, in the 
eyes of the theophilantiropitts, is the, univerfe. Abandoned 
fometimes, under the vault of the heavens, to the contemplation 
of the beautics of nature, they render to its Author the homage 
of adoration and of gratitude. They, neverthelefs, have temples 
erected by the hands ot men, in which it is more commodious for 
them to afiembie, to itiien to leflons concerning his wiidom. 
Perfuacec, that if God have no need of our worfhip, we have 
need to r nder it to hin , tor to secal to us the remembrance ot 
this witnets of ali our act: ns, and tor to mutually encourage us 
to virtue, they ailembie on the mornings of the days confecrated 
to rett, ina neat and decent place 

¢ Certain moral Inicriptions; a “fimp! e altar, on which they 
depolit, as a tign of gratitude for the benefits of the Creator, 
fuch flowers or fruits as the feafons afford; a tribune, for the 
, 


ectures aba Ui.cOUuries, fourm the whole ot the Ornaments ot the 


Che firll infertption placed above the altar, recals to remem- 


brance the two religious dogmas which are the foundation of 
t mors 

* Firt infcription. We believe in the exifience of God, m the 
immortality of the feul.—The tour others are placed on each fide 
of the p erp abi Nicrip ti Ne The 'y recal the general principles 
of morality, ‘and the particulas duties of each age. 


3 ¢ Second 
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. . . . . a”. f.: . eS : n oe 
‘Second infeription. Worfbip God, cherifo your kind, render 
ona? “7 ufe fi j fo */; Py Cc Ountry. 


. pe pe , , 
¢ Third infer tion. Good ts every thing which tends to tne pree 


stion or the pe rfection 0 of man. 
¢ Fail is every thi avbii }, » fi nas to defiroy, or fo deteriorate Asi os, 
‘Fourth inteription. Children, honour your fathers and mothers. 
¢ ey tem Wily a He. S10. Comfort their old ace 
¢ Fathers a d mothers, infir uct your « hildren. 


~ hot Wive / i; so a) ko j vs /}. o ? hye } - ei 
‘ hitch 2 inde ription. iVeS, res ari 7) your uf vands fhe <€ “ays of 


“HH £/ba ids, low your WIVES, ana Ve "acer yourfels Ves recif rocally 
j AAs 
j } - re , : ! ” 1 4 we 
\ head of a family, neatly and fimply clothed, his head un- 
covered, reads the two firft chapters of this manual, which are 
on the tenets and moralyy, and fome paragraph on the daily 
cond t the theophilanthropitts. 


After this lecture, W hich can be from time to time abridged, 
yon is comple te, the reacer, ftanding at the fice of 


, recifTes 1 } 


the alti, recites with a loud voice the invocation, Father of 


‘ The afl mbly, in the fame attitude, repeat it in a low voice. 

‘ This invocation 1s followed by an interval of filence, durin 
which, each refi ‘ts on his conduct fince the laft religious holi- 
day: the head ot the family, who ofkciates, can affift in this 
examination, by putting quettions, which each can tacitly anfwer 


‘ The affembly fits to hear leffons or difcourfes on morality, 
‘pe bg 


which aerce with the principles expofed in this manual; princi- 
177 benevolence, and ot univerfal toleration ; 


+ 
-_ 


principles equally remote from the feverity of itoicifm and epicue 
rean indolence. 
‘ Thefe lectures and difcourfes are diverfified by hymns.’ 
Forms are appointed for the celebration of the birth of a child; 
for the relicious inttruction of children; for marriage and for 
funeral In the tirft of thefe is introduced the provifion of a 


er and god mother, to take the charge of the child’s in- 
n, ‘if it’s parents fhould not have it in their power to 
take the neceflary care of him.” ‘The manual concludes with ine 
‘ructions refpecting the organization and celebration of the 
worthip of the fect, intended to inculcate tl ve principle of tolera- 
tion; to check the 4 {pi rit of protelytif{m ; to difcourage the intro- 
cucton of ceremomes, ornaments, and particular holidays ; to 


recommend the fubr nitting of every leiion or difcourte, intended 
lor the public mectings, to the previous infpection of the come- 


mittec of diveFron, and to enforce a diligent attention to the in- 
i on of children. © The concluding p: aff ive t is itriking 

30. * If any one afk you what is the origin of your reli- 
: nd of vour worfhi Pp, you ca anfwer him thus: 


O; n the moft senite nt “ern that are known; feek there 
(was the religion, what the worfhip of the firit human beings, 
ch hittory has preferved the remembrance. There you 
ce, that their religion was what we now call za‘ural religion, 
becaufe 
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becaufe it has for its principle, even the Author of nature. Ir 


is he that has envraven Mt m the heart of the firft human beino 
21] OUTS, wn that of all the inhabitants of the earth; ; this : thlplane 
which confifts in worfhipping God, and cherifhine ou r kind, js 

what we expres by one lingie word, that of theo yhilanthropy, 
Thus, our religion is that of our firt parents, it is YOurs, it is 
murs, it ts the univerfal rel imion. 

‘* As to our worfhip, wis alfo that of our firft fathers. We 
iec in the mof ancient writings, that the exterior fins, by which 
they rendered their homage to the Creator, were of great fimpli- 
city. They dretied tor him an altar of earth ; they offered hu 
in fign of their gratitude, and of their tubmiffion, fome ot the 

y held of pa laberal hand. ‘The tat] 
exhorted their children to virtuc, they all encouraged one ano- 
ther, under the aul pics s of the divi aiey, to ~ accomplifliment 
of their duties. This fimple worthip, the faces of all nations 
have not ceated to profels, in refpeciting Hg and they have 
tranfmitted it Gown to us wirhout interruption.” 

* Jf they yet a%& you of w hom you hold your mitiion, anfwer: 

WV ¢ hold i tot God hin nielt ly WhO, in eIvin g¢ us tWoaurms to 


produ cuons which they 


ard our Kind, s alfo civen us intelligence tv mutually enlighten 
us, and the love of good to bring us together to virtue; of 
God, who has given e: perie nce and wifdom to the a gee to guide 
the young, and authority to tathe rs, to conduct their children.” 
© it they are not ttruck with the torce of thefe realons, do not 


a } i <a — 
re fubject, and do not engage yourteives In con- 


? 

‘ 
| 

‘ 


farther difcufs t 
troverlics, which tend to diminifh the love of our neighbour 

Our principles are the eternal truth; they will fudiit, whatever 
andividuals may fupport or attack them ; and the efforts of the 
wicked will not ever prevail againit them. Rett firmly atrached 
to them, without attac King oO! defendine any 1 clicious ivitem, and 


Teine mber, that fimular dile uflions have never j roduced FOU, and 
*hat they have often tinged ibe earth with the blood of men 


us lay afide fyitems, and apply ourtelves to doing good. It 
- ~ . J 
tere 


pi : 
’ Z . : , . . . é +s os ea 
We, are : tented ty find that, 19 an tmititution of repgion, 
grounded upon timple principles, and intended to attract atten- 
Las 30? ote aliow ay See ey . 
fron OY > Tatvionaity, a door would be Opened to {\ iper LitiONs 


by introducing the puerile ceremony of prefenting flowers and 


fruits to the Uternal on an altar. his facrifice to the national 
love of SpeGacle Mav loon lead to other fuperiti IT1OUS dev 1ations 
from the limplicity of the ophilan — worthi ips In other re 
fects, the Inititution 1S recip al Cc, an d pronmul es 7 ferve the 
caule of virtue; and, though it ee no mention of chritliantty, 
wt has adopted it’s fundamental law, the love of God and of 
man. 


he rranilation of this manual ts too hteral to be-ele gant 


‘ 


Arr. xvini. A plain and popular View of fome of the leading 
i Late ise ef; C/ Joi GRhalys By ‘ie ‘Toller. 12mo. 24 pa. Pr. 4 Ue 
Conder. 1797. 
furs fermon is not fo pro pesly a direct flatement of the heaa 


of cvidence re{pecting the divine orig inal of cbriflianity, 
faim iat 


fan 
ha} 


hibited W ith tu 
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liar iluttration of the argument by fimilar cafes, fuppofed te 
yen at the refent day. The leading evidences are not ex- 

ient diflinétnefs and precilion, to afford the 
information, or lead him to a fatistactory conclufion. 


! 
/ 
4 
v 
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reaucr cleat 

Ser. xix. Common Seafe; or the Plain Ma u's Anfiver to the Quef- 
Oly Viehether Chih ity be a Ri lt; gion worthy of your Choice tn 
this A of Rea) 7 > Jn two Letters to a Deifiical Friend. By 


Philalethes. 12m0. 30 pie Pr. 6d. Knott. 


THI! titi 5 Common dene 


formerly employed fo fuccefsfully by 
_ Paine in American politics, 1s here ‘applied to a very diffe. 
purpofe, the defence of revelation. In this appeal, the 


ythor contents himfelf with a brief mention of the external 


ut 

“ vce for the truth of chritianiry, and infitts chiefly on the 
ftnefs of the chriftian doctrine to produce all the beneficial cffects 
iatended by religion. He finds in this doctrine, what ts every 
wav fuited to the condition, moral feelings, wants, and defires of 
man: it pours a divine light upon the underflanding ; tends to 
purity the heart, and fpiritualize the affections ; intorms us how 
we btain pardon and acceptanée with God, and be reltored 


his likenefs; and aflures ‘every humble penitent behever of 
tterable felicity and glory, world without end. On this in- 


ernal evidence, fet home upon the heart with divine power, Phi- 
lethes conceives, that the common people are generally led to 
mbrace the geke tian do¢trine: they find in Jefus Chritt juit fuch 


viouras they want, and therefore welcome him to their hearts. 


his fort of appeal may be fafficient for pias believers, who 


have never doubted, but will not probably afford much fatts- 

faction to the writer’s deittical friend, who will require a fuller 

examination of the hittorical evidence on which. chrittianity retts, 
thin he will tind in this fuperticial performance. 

Ant. xx. A Word of Remembrance and Caution to the Rich. By 
John Woolman, late of New Jerfey. Small 1zmo. 60 pages. 
mice 4c. Darton and Harvey. 1794. 

dy the ttyle of fimplicity and fandiity adopted by the fect of 

tie quakers, the rich are here ferioufly Leftuned, on the injuttice 


t grautying their own luxury and vanity, at the expenfe of the 
wr, Some clofe queilions are put to their confciences, which it 


hot be very eaty tu aniwer. The rife and progrefs of op- 


cion ure weil re pre fented ia the following pa fli ive 


+ 57-—Suppote twenty free men, profefied followers of Chrift, 


Meovered an uland unknown to all other people, and that they 


i their wives, independent of all others, took poffeflion of it, 
A divided it eq ily ; made improvements, and sr yl 
Ppoie thefe frit pe wes rs, being generally influenced by true 
*, did with paternal regard, look over the incre afing condition 


nts, and near the end of their lives, eave fuch 

os concerning their refpective poffefions, as beit iuited the 
venience of the whole, and tended to preferve love and har 
y; and that their fucceffors in the continued increafe of 
fy generally followed their pious example, and purfued 
means, 
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means, the mo? eficQual to keep oppreffion out of their tfland: 
bur that one of thefe firtt fertlers, trom a fond attachment or 
one ot his numerous fons, no more deferving than the ref, rives 
the chief ot his lands to hin; and by an iniirument fuificient) v 
witneficd, ttrongly expretied his mind and will. 

¢ Suppofe tc is fon, being landlord to his brethren and nephews, 


} 


@cemands fuch a portion of the fruits of the earth, as may topply 


hrm, and ane faimly, and fome others, and that thofe ot hers, thus 
fupplied out of his ttore, are employed | in adormne his build: ling 
With curious e Ngravings a and paintins rs >» preparing Carriages to ride 


m, vceflels tor his houte, delicious meats, fine wroug lit apparel 
and furnirere, all fuitine that diftinGtion lately arifen between 
his, and the other inhabitants ; and, that having the ab oh te 
difpofal of thele numerous improvements, his pe er fo increak 
that in all conferences relative to the public ; attairs of the land, 
thefe plain, honcit men, who are zealous for equitable ellablifh. 
Ments, find creat dithculty im proceeding agreeably to their 
righteous inchnations. 

Suppoefe he, trom a fondnefs of one of hrs fons, jomed with 
a defire tocontinue this grandeur under his own name, confirms 


. 


the chief of his pofictiions to him, and thus, for many ages, over 


ee | 


Hear a twentieth part of this land, there is one great landlord 


thie 


a 
+4 
i 


and the rett, poor oppret ed people ; to fome of whom, from the 
manner of their education, joined with a notion of the grearnets 
of their predecetiors, Jabour 1s difagreeable ; who therefore, by 
arttul spphcations to the weakneis, unguardednefs, and cor- 
ruptions of orhers, in ttriving to geta living out of them, in- 
ereate the difficulties amongit them, while the inhabitants of 
ether parts, who guard againtt opprefiua, and, with one confent, 
train up ther children in frugahty and utetul labour, live | more 
harmemioutly. If we trace the clamuns of the ninth or ten 

¢} he firit pofletior, and aad the 
claim fupported throuchour by inttrurments frongly drawn and 
witnefied : after all, we could 

that he had a riel 


numerous increate of inhabitants. 


‘ ‘* ' | 
ele ereat isandiords, down to 


not admit a belict into our hearts, 
it to fo great a portion of land, atrer fuch a 


_ - + , ow - 7? 
¢ The tirit potk ior, of that twenneth part, held no more, we 
. — > - 
fuppoie, than an equitable portion, but when the L ord, who firit 
, ' io . all 
gave there twenty men potletion of this Mand, unknown fo aul 


others, gave being to numerous people, who inhabited the 
twentieth part, whofe natures required the fruits thereof for their 


fullemanec, this great claimer of the foil, could not have a night 
to the whole, to difpole of it in gratifving the ¢ irregular debres; 
but ther, as crcatures of the molt high God, poffeifor of heaven 
and Carte, Na a right tO part OF what this oreat claimer held, 
though thev had no intirements to confrm their reht: Thus 
Oppreinon mm the extreme, appears terrible; but oppre — in 
more renned appearances, remains to be oppretiion, and wie! 
the imalleit dewree of it is cherifhed, it grows ttronger and more 
chiecniive. 

‘Tx ur fora perfe& rede mpt tion, from this fpiri it of opp pref 
fied, 3s ‘the ereat buimefs ot the whole family of Chnift Jefus, in 
this werld.’ M.D. 
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POETRY. 


Aer. xxi. 7% P rfuitsof Literature: a fatirical Poem i sho alogne. 
Jitth N Parts lld, Ula . and I} th. 8vo. about 2 © pag aoe 
Price <s. Od. kk ccket. 1797. 


ly learning, fhrewdnefs, wit, and copioufnefs of exprefion, 
titute a fatirilt, the author of the Purfuits of Litcrature 


may perhaps fairly putin his claim to the character: varicus and 
éxtenfive erudition is difplayed, though with the molt pompous, 
pedantic, and ridiculous oltentation, in every page: and few 
pea ii] difpute the farcafiic fhrewdnefs, with which he ex- 
poles vice or folly of his victims. ‘The poem before us, 
however, is manifefily deftitute of one very effential quality in 
fidre. namely. geca mature; or 1s it ofan to fay of it’s author, 
that hk another Apemantus ‘ Immortal gods !”? was the 
ace of this churlih philofopher, 


‘*+ Immortal gods! I crave no pelt ; 

I pray tor no man—but myfelf.”’ 

No pleafantry, no plavfulnefs, but little ri licule, and but little 
raillery : all as bitter: iclsy rancour, and afperity ! Our author 
pours torth the mott acrimonious and malevolent invective againtt 
various re(pectable characters, and he treats with the utmoit con- 
tumely many, whofe attainments are certainly not inferiour in 
point of utility, at leait if we may judge from the prefent {peci- 
men, to hisown. It it be required of us to particularize ine 
fiances, we ae refer our readers to the firft page which they 
mis ht accidentally open, but the names of Prieitley, Parr, 


God nr Wakcteld, fufficiently evidence the truth of the 
sfiertic on. When our author condefcends to unknit his brow, 
nd, relaxing his wonted feverity, to mdicule the rage for creame 
coloured Woven paper; to laugh at thofe ‘* feventh-torm boys,’ 
theemulous tranflators of Gray’s Elegy into greek ; or to metas 


morphoie into ** black-letter dogs,’’ the commentators who have 
i ire Tene , ~& ‘ * Ore ~s *) 1 rh) J ] h hy hi ke 

feu GOW poo! Shak{peare, we cab enjoy wit MM AIS jo Cs» 
nd give him credit tor the humour which teafons it: but when 
nanote, compounded ot paion, infolence, and ill nature, Mr. 
Godwin is called an ** atrocious eriter’’ [tee Part rv, p- 62, 


fart lil, p. 29, &c.}; and when Mr. Wakefield, whofe irri- 
Patielsee, 
‘avilty of temper, indeed, we have frequcatly la :mented, but 


which, trom perfonal knowledge, we can aflirm to be in a great 
talure conititutional, and arifaing probably from a complaint, 
Which has occationally tormented him for years, with the feverett 
‘poral anguith * ; when Mr. Wakefield, a man of «well-tried 
fgnty, and to whofe in genious and laborious exertions the 
dis indebted for much claffical criticifm ; when he is infulted 
with an liberal, cow ardly, and fneaking infinuati ion, refpecting 
the impurity of his pen; we involuntary rev volt with indignation 
from an auth Or, who can be euilt y of fo artful and malignant an 
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: See. on this fubject, the preface to Mr. Wakefield’s edition 
0! Vir. gil’ S Gs Org ICs. 
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attack on the unfullied reputation of a gentleman and afcholar *. 
No literary acquirements can give fanttion to abufe: no acutes 
nels of wit, no brilliancy of genius, can hide the deformity, ot 
fotren the ugly features ot ill-nature. 

Having thus performed what we cannot but confider a necoflary 
aét of juiiice, it would be incumbent on us to fketch the plan of 
a poem, which, trom the avidity with which mankind in general 
open their ears to icandal, is likely to have an exienfive circu. 
lacion, had not the author pe rformed this tafk himfelf: we fhall 
offer our reac lers a tew of his own words, particularly as they in- 
clude an avowa), which certainly does him honour, namely, that 
3f there be any patiage, fentence, or expretfion, which a gentle- 
man would refufe to writ e, Or a man of virtue to admit into his 
thoughts, he will inftantly erafe it with much concern for its ad- 
mithon. ‘This fentence was penned, no doubt, under the appre- 
henfien, that fome fuch expretlon might pothbly have tound it’s 
way info our author's poem; but a Pe MAIC of this fort is 
alas! all the retribution that can be expected or obtained ; thould 
he be led to the perufal of thefe pages, we trult they will remind 
him of his own words, and that the remembrance will be fuc- 
eceded by an erafure, in every future edition, of tuch exception- 

able paflages as we have referred to, and of many others ot lefs 
prominent impropriety, which may be fuggefted to him by his 

own good fente, and fober unimpatfioned ‘reflection. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from our author’s fketch of the Purfuits of 
Literature. 

Part rv. Adver. pr. xix.—‘ In recard to the manner and the 
plan of sis poem on the P. of L. I have fomething to fay, but 
my refpect to the reader prevents ine from faying much. Is 
afpires not to the manner or the praife of THE Dunciap, or to 
any thing whatloever in common with that great performance. 
The original motive of it however, in my opinion, as far exceeds 
in importance and dignity, as the power and ability of the author 
falls fhore of that poetical excellence, which none hereafter muft 
hope to rival or perhaps to attain. It’s general fubject 1S litera 
ture however exerted, whether for the benefit, or for the injury 
of mankind. Jt has nothing of the mock epic. Iris a dialogue ; 
has fomething of a dramatic caft, and is an excurius. The fub- 
jects tollow each other: ; and it Lam not miltuken, they are neither 
confounded nor contufed. If there be,. in the whole compoiition, 

ny paflage, any fentence, or any expre ion, which, accorcing 
te the ipecific nature of the fubject, can juftly offend even female 

delic ACY ; which, trom the manner ot in a gentleman would re- 
Fake to write, or a mvan of virtue to admit into bis th ughts ; 
which violates the bigh and diferim inating, and honot irable, and 
directing principles ot human conduct, it is to me matter ot 
ferious “and of toiemn regret. Naiars émperia gemimibs. 1 am 





— 
—-. —" 


There 1s no deceit in Gilbert Wakefield, he is juf what 
be feems. [rt } is plain to tee what he —_ ond avhy he writes.” 


Purfuits of Literature, Part iv, p.7. ‘Thefe very fignificant 
italics are in the ori iginal. 
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confcious of having admitted no fuch paffage, or fentence, or 
expreilion. I have never yet heard Such an objection to my work, 
It it can be pointed our, I will erate it with much concern and 
creat indignation. But my intention is without guilt.’ 

* From our author’s learned and mott abundant notes, many of 
which do indeed hang heavily on his vertes *. we difcover that 
his political principles are in direct oppolition to our own: he 
always writes with warmth, and, as we before obferved, very 
often with the moitt unbecoming acrimony: but he feems to be 
deeply impretied with the importance of his own tencts to the 
welfare of civil fociety, and with the danger of conceding to re- 
formers one fingle inch of ground. Far be it from us to inifinuate 
gt random any mean and impure motive for his vigorous fupport 
of the ** powers that be,”” or his violent hoftility againit thofe 
perfons, whom we denominate the friends of freedom: ave pre- 
jume not to explore the recefles of any man’s heart, and deteé& 
the fecret fprings of a¢lion : qwe dare not therefore intimate ‘ aha 
he expects, and why he writes.” Our author may, and from the 


mark of dincerity which is flamped on his work, we give him 
credit that he does, expect no reward for his labour which is dif- 
honourable, and write with no: view, which would coit hima 
blufh to acknowledge. 

Having dwelt thus long on the temper and fpirit of the Pure 
fuits of Literature, and having offered for the perufal of our 
readers a iketch by the author of his own plan, we fhall con- 
clude this article with an extract, to the memory of Mr. Mafon 
and ir William Jones. Partav. p. 8g. 


i] 


But whence that groan? no more Britannia fleeps, 
But o’er her Jott Mufzus bends and weeps. 

Lo, every grecian, every britifh mufe 

the 


+ 


Q >, . 
recent flow’rs and gracious dews 


ovatters Ss 
Where Mason fleeps ; he ture their influence felt, 
And in his breaft each foft affection dwelt, 
That love and friendiip know ; each filter art, 
With all that colours, and that founds impart, 
All that the fylvan theatre can grace, 
Allin the foul ot Mason ** rouND THEIR PLACE!” 
Low finks the laurell’d head ; in Mona’s land 
1 fee them pafs, ’tis Mador’s drooping band, 
lo harps of woe in holieft obfequies, 
** In yonder grave, they chaunt, our pruip lies !” 
* He too, whom Indus and the Ganges mourn, 
The glory of their banks, from Ifis tors, 
In learning’s Rrength is fled, in judgment’s prime, 
In fcience temp’rate, various, and fublime ; 
To him familiar every legal doom, 
The courts of Athens, or the halls of Rome, 
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ee, Steevens, the learned editor of Shakfpeare, obferved 
* our author’s verfes, that they are only a peg to hang his notes 
"em There is fome truth in the expreiliop, as well as humoure 
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Or Hindoo Vedas taucht; for him the mufe 
Dittill’d from every tlow’r hyblaean dews ; 

Firm, when exalted, in demeanour grave, 

Mercy and truth were his, he low’d to fave : 

His mind collected, ’gainft opinion’s fhock 

Jones ftood unmov’d, and from the chriitian rock, 
Ceelcilial brightnefs beaming on his breaft, 

He faw THE sTAR, and worfhipp’d in the eait.’ 


We would have given our readers another extra@t, which @x- 
hibits the author in a favourable point of view, gratefully em. 
ployed in offering incenfe to a modern hiltorian of much, and 
inuch-merued celebrity, Mr. Rofcoe, but the limits of our work 
foi bid it. 0. Ss. 


Art. xxi1t. The Fable of Cupid and Piyche, tranflated from the Latix 
of Apuleius: to which are added, A Poetical Paraphrafe on th Speech of 


aa 


Diotima, in the Banquet of Plato; Four Hymns, Sc. Sc. with an Intro 
du@ion, in which the M. aning of the Fable is unfolde dad. Svo. 70 pa. 
Price 4s. in boards. Leigh and Sotheby. 1795. 

Our learned readers need not be informed, that Lucius Apuleius 
was a platonic philofopher, a naurve of Madaura in Africa, who flou- 
rifhed in the fecond century. He was, perhaps, as much a wit, as a 
philofopher ; and his fatirical romance of the Golden Afs is conceived 
by many, rather to rank him with the Lucians, than the Plotinufes of 
antiquity. ‘The learned tranflator, Mr. ‘Thomas Taylor, who now 
prefents the public with the elegant fable of Cupid and Pfyche, which 
forms a beautiful part of Apuleias’s work, is of a different opinion 
He underflands the fable as an enigmatical reprefentation of the lapie 
of the human foul, from the intelligible world to the earth, andunder 
this idea, his attachment to the platonic fyftem has induced him to 
tranilate it, and to prefix to the tranflation an elaborate explanation 
of it’s myitical meaning. In order to underftand this explanation, it 
is neceilary to be acquainted with the metaphyfical notions of the later 
platoniits; and in onder to be fatisfied of it’s propriety, and to read it 
with delight as a beautiful picture of the intelleétual world, fome por- 
tion of the tranflator’s enthufiaftic zeal for the platonic fyftem may 
be requifite. Not being initiated into thefe myfteries, we muft con- 
rent ourfelves with fimply announcing this publication to our readers 
as a good tranflation of a very curious relic of antiquity, in which the 
literal meaning of the original is, on the whole, fairly and handfomely 
reprefented. Though no part of this fable can be perfeétly underitood 
without peruting the whole, we fall copy, for the fatisfaction of fuch 
of our readers as have accefs to the original, the concluding paflage. 

p. 8g.—* Having thus fpoke, he [ Jupiter] ordered Mercury 1m- 
mediately ta dunmon all the gods to attend, and at the {ame time to 
proclaim, that if any one of the celeftials was abfent, he fhould be 
fined ten thoufand pieces of money. Through fear of this, therefore, 
the celeitial theatre being immediately filled, lofty Jupiter, fitting on 
bis fublime throne, thus addreiled the afiembly of gods: “* Ye con- 
{cript gods, whofe names are regiftered in the white roll of the mutes, 
you are all well acquainted with that. youth whom I have reared “ 

m 
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my own hands, and the fiery impetus of whofe firft years I thought 
would have been reftrained by fome bridle or other. It is fufficient 
that he is every day defamed in converfation for the adulteries and all 
manner of corruption of which he is the caufe. Every occafion of 
this is to be taken away, and his puerile luxury ought to be bound in 
nuptial fetters. He has made choice of a girl, and deprived her of hee 
einitv. Let him therefore bold her, let him poffefs her, and em- 
‘ine Pfyche, always enjoy the object of his love.” Then turning 


. ) 
praciig Pivene, 


face to Venus—** Nor do you, my daughter,” faid he, ** be for- 
rowful on this occafion, nor fearful that your pedigree and rank will 
be difgraced by a mortal marriage; for I will now caufe the nuptials 
not to be unequal, but legitimate, and agreeable to the civil law.’’ 
Immediately after this, he orders Mercury to bring Pfyche to Heaven, 
and as foon as (he was arrived, extending to her a cup of ambrofia-— 
“ Take thi faid he, ‘© Pfyche, and be immortal, nor fhall Cupid 
ever depart from thy embrace, but thefe nuptials of yours fhall be 
perpetual,” ; ; 

‘ Then, without delay, the wedding fupper was ferved in in great 
abundance. ‘The hufband reclining at the upper end of the table, 
embraced Pfyche in his bofom; and in this manner Jupiter was feated 
with Juno, and after them the other gods and goddefles in their proper 
order. ‘Then Jupiter was prefented with a bow! of nectar, which is 
the wine ot the gods, by that ruftic youth |Ganymedesj, his cups 
bearer; but Bacchus fupplied the reft. Vulcan dreffed the fupper ; 
the hours purpled over every thing with rofes and other fragrant 
flowers; the graces fcattered balfam; the mufes fung melodioufly ; 
Apollo accompanied the lyre with his voice, and Venus, with un- 
equalled harmony of fteps, danced to the mufic. ‘The order too of 
the entertainment was, that the mufes fhould fing the chorus, Satyrus 
play on the flute, 2nd Pan fpeak to the pipe. ‘Thus Pfyche came law. 
fully into the hands of Cupid, and at length, from a mature prege 
nancy, a daughter was born to them, whom we denominate Plea- 
fure,’ 

The tranflator, in the poetical pieces annexed, has fhown confider- 
able powers of verfification; for it is certainly a difficult tafk, to ex- 
prefs in harmonious verfe the abftraét and oofcure conceptions of the 
platonic phiofophy. ‘The writer’s devotion fupplies the place of a 
mufe. Of her produGtions we muft treat our philofophical readers 
with a fpecimen, in a part of the author’s Hymn to Venus, which, 
however, we muft own, though we are difpofed to admire, we donot 
together underftand. P.121.— . 


vi 
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‘ TO VENUS. 
* A lucid, royal, foam-begotten fount, 
The fecond monad of the folar gods, 
By fov’reign Jupiter preduc’d, I fing. 
Hail parent goddefs! fecret, fav’ring Queen, 
Whofe all-prolific deity firft fhines 
Harmonic ’midft the /upermundane gods ; 
And thence according ftreams of beauteous light, 
The fource of union to material forms, 
Diffufes wide thro’ Nature’s flowing realms. 
The amatory impulfe which pervades, 
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Allures, and raifes all things by its power, 
From thee, as from its fontal caufe, proceeds : 
And thy unbounded mental fplendor draws 
To beauty’s felf, its prog-ny divine. 
Mother of Loves! a wing’d immortal tribe, 
Whofe triple order, with refifilefs {wu ay, 
The ever-changing race of mortals rules. 
The greatly-wife of old, in facred hymns, 

Divinely myftic, thee as Night invok’d, 

Becaufe th’ exemp! ir of thy fplendid forin 

Subfifts in union awfully occult, 

Amid the great intelligible gods, 

"Lhee too, as Lyfian Bacchus, thev ador’d, 

Recaufe thou pour’il, as from an endlefs fount, 

Th’ intoxicating ftreams of beauty’s highr, 

Which vig rous agitate th’ enraptur’d foul, 

And aid her to diiiolve her natal bonds: 

To fly indignant from the realms of might, 

And gain th’ eternal palace of her fire. 

Once in truth’s {plendid and immortal plain, 

With thee in bleft deific union join’d, 

Th’ unknown pulchritudes of myftic torms, 

Which fhine apparent in a lucid place, 

Beyond the facred mental Heav’n, I faw. 

But when the latent feeds of mad defire, 

With gradual evolution filent fpread, 

And rous’d the banetul tendency to change ; 

My wretched foul her mental eye withdrew 

From pertect beauty’s progeny divine, 

And ail the fplendid forms contain’d in thee, 

And heedlefs gaz’d on matter’s fraudtul face. 

Then earthly images with guile replete, 

Like thee appea rin? to my clouded fight, 

Che figur’d eye of phantafy affail’d, 

And caus’d oblivion of fupernal goods. 

Unhappily from thee, I then retir’d, 

And downward verg’d, as earthly Jove increas’d, 

‘Tull with infanity my foul was fill’d, 

and into Hyle’s Rormy darknefs hurl’d.’ 

The reft of the pieces are in the fame fublime firain. 
it is much to be regretted, that this author’s enthutiattic, and almoft 

idolatrous, veneration for a fyftem of theclogy, which was, perhaps, 
never underftood, and which the world is certainly grown too wife to 
think of reviving, fhould create fuch a -prejudice againft him, and 
his w ritings, as in anv degree to deprive the world ot the advantage, 
and himfelt of the benefit. of his learned induftry. He is, we believe, 
well qualified to’tranflate Plato, and we hope he will meet with fufh- 
cient encouragement to complete that afeful undertaking. 


Art. xxirt.- A Collefion of Poems, on varicus Subjeds, including 
the Theatre, a DidaBic Effay ; in the courfe of avhich are pornted out, 
the Rocks and Shoals te which deluded Adventurers are inevitably 

expC. Ornamented with Cats, and illftrated with Notes, Ongr 
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nal Letters and curicus incidental Anecdotes. By Samuel White 
The Second Edition, carefully revifed, &c. By Fdward Athen 


White, F.c.T.¢c.D. 8vo. 399 pages. Exthaw, Dublin. 1792, 


babi e 4 
Turs volume is ufhered ia by a long aud illutrious lift of fub- 
the greater part of which, it feems, have been pupils of 
au after the long and tedious confinement of the day, 
which the profeiiion of a fchoolmafer neceflarily requires, Mr. WwW. 
found an honourable relaxat tion in weaving little chaplets of poetry. 
His lcifure hours of evening were alfo freque ‘ntly devoted, toge- 
ther with thofe of a choice and very — table circle of friends, 
to the agg e of private plays. The didaétic effay, which 


iscalled ‘ Theatre,’ was originally written on the performance 
fF lane She ore. It takes acurfory view of feveral principal a“tors, 
fketcnes th various qualifications " hich are neceflury to acquire 


celebrity, and the general caufesof failure; init the difcouragements 
attending the profejronal chara@ter of a player are forcibly eluct- 
lated, by feveral unfortunate exampies; and one great objet of 
the auth eems to have been, the difluafion of young peuple 
from mifapplying thofe talents to the ftage, which might be more 
nfefully and honourably employed, in performing fome charaéter of 
relpectability on the great theatre of the world. Much collateral 
matter is introduced in a preliminary advertifement, a defence of 


the author from any ch irge of plagia rifm, which might be brought 
againft him, for having, here and there, interwoven fome favorite 
phrafe or fentiment of other poets into his own ‘ Theatre.’ The 


defence was perfectly unneceflary, for if none of us profited by the 
lentiments of our predeceffors, litcrature would toon hang her head. 
Mr. W., however, has amufed us with tracing the fources from 


which many of our celebrated poets have drawn their moft beau- 


uful sgh sane A long and very: curious extraét 1s given of the 
‘ Floure of -C ommaundements,’ from an old folio in black le tter, 
printed by Ww ynkin de Worde, an account of which may be found 
in He: ‘bert’s edition of Ame’s Typographical Antiquities: to this 
ancieni book , Milton is probably indebted for his Defcription of 
sin, and Parnell for the particulars of his Hermit. In the notes and 
Wultrations are feveral very curious anecdotes of celebrated charac- 


ters, Me lop, Di igges, Wilder, Mrs. Bellamy, Alexander Stevens, 


xc. and of C hatlo tte, the unfortunate daughter of Colley Cibber. 


he following anecdote of the latter, is highly interefting. 

+P. 282.—* Cibber the elder, had a daughter named | Charlotte, 
who alfo took to the ftare ; her fubfequent ‘life was one c ontinued 
ienes of misfortune, afflictions and diftrefs, which fhe fcmetimes 
contrived a little to alleviate by the productions of her pen. About 
the year 1755, fhe had worked up a novel for the Apa which the 
Writer accompanicd his friend the bookfeller to hear read ; fhe was 
at this time a widow, having been married to one Chari a mufi- 
fince dead. Her habitation was a wretched thatched 
"es, ituated on the way to Iflington in the purlte us of Clarken- 
well } a well, not very diftant from the new river head, where at 
thattime it was ufual for the feav vengers to leave the cleanfings of 
the ftreets, and the priefts of Cloacina to depofit the offerings from 
“ie temples of that all-worfhipped power. The night preceding a 
Cc4 heavy 
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heavy rain had fallen, which rendered this ext Ordinary feat of the 
mufes almoft inaccefhibie, fo that in our each we got our white 
ftockings inveloped with mud up to the very calves, which for- 


nifhed an appearance much in the prefent fafhionable ftyle of half 
boots. We knocked at the door (not attempting to pull the latch 
firing) which was opened by a tall, meagre, ragged figure, with a 
blue apron, indicati ing, what elfe we might have doubted, the 
feminine gender. A pe rfect model for the copper captain’s tattere: 
landlady ; that deplorai as hibition of the fair fex, in the comedy 
of Rule-a-Wife. She with a torpid voice and hungry fimile d+ ired 


. 


us to walk in. “'The- fir o} yect that prefented itfelf was a dreffer, 
clean, it muft be confefled, and furnithed with three or four coarfe 
f plates, two brow n pial tters, and a einen | an earthen pipkin 
and a black pitcher witha fnip ovt of it. ‘To the right we per- 
ceived and bowed to the miftreis of th i¢ manfion fitting on a maimed 
chair under the manile piece, by a fre, merely fufficient to put us in 
mind of itarving. On one hob 
welcome chatt ered 


a 


{ata monkey, which by way of 
at our going ; on the other a tabby cat, of 
melanchol y afpect! and at our author’s feet on the flounce of her 
dingy pettice at reclined a dog, almoit a fkeleton! he ratfed hi 
fhag ged head 1 and eagerly fiaring with his bleared eves, taluted 
with a fnarl. ‘“* Have done, r 


> 
Ca Us 
Kidele! thefe are gmce ” ‘The 
tone of her oe was not harfh; it had fomething in it humbl ‘ed 
and diiconfolate ; a mingled effort of authority and stesfere— Peak 
{oul ! few were her Vil it ors of that def cr iption—no yonder the 
creature barked !—A magpie perched on the top rung of her chair, 
not an uncomely ornament! and on her lap was placed a mutilated 

air of bellows, the pipe was gone, an a dvan itage in their p! refent 
office, they ferved as a fuccedaneum for a writing defk, on which 
lay difplayed her hopes and treafyre, the manu feript of her novel. 
Her ink-ftand was a broken tea-cup, the pen worn to a ftump; fhe 
had but one! A rougn deal board with three hob! ling fupporters 
was brought for our convenience, on which wit!» 
mony we contrived to fit down and ent 


entered upon bufinefs—The 
1. — } 1 ’ . . 
wOrk Was read, remarks made, alterations acreed to, and thirty 


re 


ut farther cere- 


f 
guineas demanded for the co py. ‘lhe fqualid han Imaiden, who 
i ad been an att sntive 


A 
i * 
. » lanat 
liitener, ftretched forws ard hi r tawny fengta 
of neck with an eye of 


anxious expeStation'—The bookfeller 
—— five '—Our authorefs did not ; Apps ear hurt: pire ntments 
had ndered her mind callous 
This: was the writer’s firft initiation into the mytteries of bibliopo- 


lifm and the fat e of authorcra ft. Le, fecing both fides pertina- 
cious, at length 


h interpofed, and at his inflance 
dather of literature doubled his fir propofal with this favi 
provifoe, that his friend prefent would pay a moiety and run one 
half the rik; ; which wa ' ’ 
dated, feemingly to the fatis faciion of all parties; the lady’ 
orginal Ripulation of fifty copies for herfelf being previoully 
— to. Such is the ftory of the cnce -admired “daughter of 
Colley Cibber, poet laureate and patentee of Drury-!ane, who was 


; ho weve r fome altercation en fue d. 


the w ry f aber- 


sagreed to. ‘lhus matters were accommo- 


born i in affluence and educated with care an a tendernefs, her fervants 
1 
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fa fiverv, and a frlendid oaepres at her command, with fwarms 


of time-ferving fycophants officioufly buzzing in her train; yet un- 
mindful of her advantages anc improvident in her purfuits, fhe 
fnithed -he career of her miferable exiftence on a dunghill. 

/ The account given of this unfortunate woman is literally cor- 
rect in every feces ir, of which, except the circumitance of her 
death, the writer h.mfelf was an eye- witnefs.’ 

W.’s. poetry is mifecl!aneous and unequal, but the prefent 


4 ~ 


‘lyme wil afford confiderable entertainment to moft who may 


net e if 
bit dike 


i 
Arr. xxiv. The Sea-Side, a Pcem, in. a Series of familiar Epiftles, 
fram Ir. Simkin Slenderwit, fumme? ifing at Ra me ate, to bis dear 
fot} Town. Folio. §2 pages. Ramfgate, Burgefs. 1797. 
THis poem is written in nel fame eafy, fluent, and familiar verfe, 
el!-known and very popular production of Mr. Anttie, 
h Guide Witho ut drawine any comparifon between 
thefe two performances, we may obferve of the prefent, that it con- 
cains precilely that mixture of » Asta and fatire, of good-natured 
roillervy, and humourous defeription, which is likely to afford enter- 
tainment to many, without injuring the feelings of others. The 


t 
— 


« Sea-Side” contains fix epifles, with which Mr. S. amufed the 


company at Ral niga ite for iix fucceflive weeks, Our readers, we 
doubt not, wil! be much pl leafed with the following invocation to 
the ee —P, 8 


‘ 0! ocean! thou guardian and friend to mankind, 
To the beft of thy lucene, how many are blind! 
The Faye ey who cares but to live like himfelf, 
Extols thee for floating home coffers ot pelf: 
‘The alderman, pours out his thanks to his God 
Who ftock’d thee with falmon, and turbot, and cod : 
The {cholar, who knows not the bleflings of home, 
Sings thy waves fo tranfporting, which grant him to roam, 
And thew him old Peloponnefu at Rome: 
Which lead him to climes, fam’d for Pompeys and Neros, 
And bring him to plains, trod by confuls and heros: 
While ph iofophers, poring from midnight till noon, 
Make us ftare with their tales of thy jig to the moony 


‘ But I thy waves honour, with juft veneration, 
For diffufing fuch good o’er the whole of this nation. 
In infancy, thou, while we ftruggle and fquall, 

Driv’ ft off fcrophula, rickets, and weaknefs and all: 

"Tis thou giv’ft to Jacky and Sufan—{weet pair ! 
The bleffing they’ve languith’d fo long for,—an heir : 
met urning trom thee, with thy bounties elate, 

ue brings home a boy to retain the eftate : 

Ti thou giv’it the rake, weak with revels and pain, 
l'o pick up his crumbs and go to it again: 

‘Tis thou giv’ft the-demirep, flave to difeafe, 


fain to recover her talent to please : 
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POETRY. 


*Tis the virtue fupreme of thy catholic wave, 
That fo many poor mortals each fummer doth fave : 
That, as potent as m: ugic , the aged makes young 

And turns, by its tonic, the tender to ftrong : 

That refcues their lives from the grave an d tron m Crutches, 


If it wafh but a beggar, a duke. or a duchefs. 


aan ; 
‘ Then Of may thy waters, for ages yet longer, 
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Make $ potent in council and wie in debate 
To keep of our enemik far irom our {tate. 
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Dilly. 179/- 
We were forry to be informed by an advert'fement prefixed to 
thefe poems, that the gentieman who con ipoied them was fuddenly 
called from this world, w hi e yet the proof theets of the latter part 
were in his hands: it is added, that, © whatever m: iy be thought of 
his poetry, the author will be remembered by all who knew him, as 
a man of fuperior talents, a foldicr of undaunted courage, and a 
gentleman of unbounded liberality.” Thefe productions appear to 
have been the emplovment of a vacant hour; they are of a lig! 
and amufing nature, and befpeak the author to have united an ele- 
gant mind with a warm a1 id affectionate d lifpofition. ‘The African 
idture,’’ addrefied ‘* to the Sy mpathetic,” attefts, that Mr. H.’s 
profeffion had not deadened his mind againft the horrours of flavery 
2ud the impious hypocrify of ftatefmen. The following few ftanzas, 
on * Retire ment in Winter,”’ are fo very delicate and fimple, inat 
we doubt not, they will be perufed with pleafure.—p. 37. 
* Howl on ve winds that red Lely hurl 
The florm about my cot, 
Pil clofer prefs my lovely pe rirl, 


And blefs my happy lot. 


_ 
— 
pe 
. 
, 
—_ 


ugh you unroof our little thed, 
1°]! fold her from your rage, 
Whilt Love, the guardian of ovr bed, 
soall all your force affuac 
teil her hercef ftorms fhal! rend 
ine proud ambitious ¢rea: 
Wuole lofty heads muft iearn ‘to bend 
Amidit the pomp of ftate. 









Sharpe’s Church. A Poem. 


« We'll envy not the rich, my girl, 
The proud, the great, the gay 5 
Rut learn to live, and love as well, 
Nay, better far than they. 
Richer than theirs our hearts fhall be, 
And purer far our blifs ; 
Then let the great ones envy me, 
When thofe {weet lips I Isifs. 


Though mutual toil muft {pread our board, 
Content and peace fhali blefs it, 
And if fuch joy no rank afford, 
Why let the lordling guefs it.’ 





<xvi. The Church, 4 Poem. B® the Reverend John 
Sharpe, s. A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. to. 
62 pages. Price 2s.6d. Vernorand Hood. 1797. 


[se reverend John Sharpe? what! are the priefts of the facred 
temple to be fatirized with impunity by one of their own order? 
Where are thy thunders, holy mother: that a thine irreverent fon 
dares ¢ to oublic and profane infpection the dark, mytterious 
and evixding Jabyrinths, which lead to thy pref ferments? Where are 


thy whips, thy fetters, and thy faggots, that he fhould have the 
hardinefs to mock thy mitres, and infult thy flalls? but alas! good 
mother !—thine aged arm grows feeble. 

The objet of the prefent poem is to hold up, for obfervation 


. - - f 
and ridicule, fome among choke numerous follies, which have brought 


the clergy into difrepute. Mr. S. has occafionally relieved the dull- 
nefs of aidactic poetry, by a beautiful and appropriate fimile, and 
has delivered his advice to candidates for curacies, vicarages, lec- 
turefhips, and lawn- % eves, with confiderable humour and Vivacity. 
After a ketch of t e fuppliant and fmiling deportment, neceflary 
for obtaining a curacy in the vicinage of London, our author has 


the f 101 lowing lines—p. 15. 


‘ Learn then this mournful truth, ye rev’rend tribe, 
Who feck applaufe around Augufta’s walls, 
Where thick the fcatter’d villages appear 
In beauteous landfcape, learn this mournful trath, 
That worth and ftubborn virtue are the plants 
Leaft fuited to the foil, the monarch oak 
Which braves inclement winter’s furious ftorms 
Thrives not in fand, be there the willow placed 


Which bends its exile branches to the gale.’ 


Some of Mr. S.’s delineations of his clerical brethren are drawn 
witha fiuiking accuracy of outline; we fele& the following as a 
favourable {pecimen. —P, 28. 

‘ But {oft ye now, for lo the prayers are o’er, 

And to the Pt alpit with flow pace proceeds 
The coxcomb clerical ; no ftraggling hair 
Mars the fair oval of his angel face, 
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POETRY. 


No floven gait difvrbs the floating folds 

Of filken robes which ruftle as he walks. 

Graceful his paflage up the windme ftairs 

Which fhew the fatin garb, the filken hofe, 

W hile beams the fpangled buckle’s gorgeous glare, 
And darts its filver radiance all around. 

Now with uplifted eyes to that mild God, 
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No knotty point of doétrine to exp! 
Or teach religion as the fyftem pure 
Whence moral worth with fanStion’d ardour flows: 
Thete 
The teachers orthodox of humble {wains, 
Loft in the folitude of country cures, 
Content he leaves, with literary lore ; 

His the grand objeét, by the plaufive tale 
Of modern eloquence, and accent pure 

Of chafteft language, ta fecure his fees, 

His evening parties, and what beft promotes 
His temporal intereft in the prefent world.’ 


On the whole, the prefent poem is executed with confiderable 
fpirit: it contains, however, feveral harth, profaic lines. Blank 
verfe, indeed, is hardly fo well adapted to humourous fubjects as 
free and eafy rhyme. 


} icin cal en Bocioniates oe 
to the paltors of an homelhier tribe 


Arr. xxvit. The Reign of Liberty, a poetical Sketch. By Joleph 

Jackfon. 4to. 16 p. Price rs. Parfons. 1797- 

Tue Author of this poem declares he has not yet attained his 
cuenteerth year! ‘That his produétion fhould be diftinguifhed by an 
excefs of enthufiafm is not to be wondered at, or that he fhould be 
led to anticipate a fpeedy and a lailing reign of liberty. May his 
prophecy be fulfilled! Mr. Jackfon is not deititute of poetical talents, 
which, 1f carefully cultivated, may at fome future period give birth to 
many eftimable effufions. He fhould be reminded, however, that the 
fhoots of {pring occafionally exhauft, by an untimely vigour, the plant 
which might have bent down with fruit, had it’s early luxuriance been 
judicioufly reprefled. 


Art. xxvitt. Chrifi’s Hojpital, a Poem. By T. S. Surr. 4% 
37 p- Price 2s. 6d. Longman. 17976 | : 
Tris poem is dedicated to the numerous and refpectable indivi- 


duals, educated in Chrift’s hofpital: the objet of it is to awaken 19 
theis 
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their mimds the remembrance of palt {cenes, to pay a tribute of gra- 
titude to the founders and benefat¢tors of the inftitution, and ad difplay 
neficial influence on the arts, fciences, and religion of the coun- 
The poem opens ith the praife of charity, and pales on to an 
ff Edward v1, the founder of this, and other valuable inftitu- 
Hons, We cannot fpeak in very commendatory terms of Mr. Sure’s 
poetical genius; it is fomewhat languid, and fomewhat cold ; but he 
is a modeit man, as the choice of his motto, which 1is remarkably ap- 
propriate, will attcit : 

——‘* If unhappily deceiv’d I dream, 

And prove too weak for fo divine a theme, 

Let charity forgive me a mittake, 

‘} hat zeal—not vanity—has chanc’d to make, 

And fpare the poet for his fubject’s fake.” 

CowPERe 
E.D,. 
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PHILOLOGY-e 


Arr. xx1x. An Ejay on the Originality and Perm mency of the Biblical 
Hebrew: with an pplication to the leading | rineip'e of a modern 
Unbeliewer, who denies the Exiftence of any wiitten Word of God. 
By the Rev. Gerald Fitz-gerald, p. p>. s. F. 7. c. and Profeffor of 
Hebrew in the Univerfity of Dublin. 8vo. 237 p. Price 10s. 6d. 
Dublin, Mercier and Co.; London, Robinfons. 1796. 

Tu1s volume is prefented to the public chiefly as an antidote to 
the poifon, which is fuppofed to be contained in Paine’s Age of Reafons 
The learned profeffor thinks, if he can prove that the Biblical Hebrews 
is the primitive tongue, which was kept unpolluted, even after the 
confufion of Babel, in the family of Peleg and Abraham, and that it 
has been itil] effentially the fame as it now exifts in the jewifh ferip- 
tures, he fhall have overturned the great argument of his incredulous 
adveriary. 

We are forry to be obliged to remark, that Dr, F. has, in fome 
meafure, committed his caufe, by propping his reafoning upon a dou 
ble Aypathe/is, which few chriftian critics, we believe, will at this day 
éefend; and which himfelf has but badly fupported.—He would 
prove the originality of the biblical hebrew from the longevity of the 
antediluvian patriarchs: but this fuppofes, that the antediluvian patri- 
achs {poke biblical Hebrew; which he has not proved; and which is 
hoteven probable.—He would prove, that the language of the antedi- 
luvians was preferved incorrupted in the family of Peleg and Abraham, 
@fuppofition ftill lefs probable than the former. But if thefe two 
fundamental fuppofitions, or aflumptions, be withdrawn, what becomes 
of the itru¢ture raifed on them? However, let us hear the author himfelf. 

?. 28.—* From the longevity of the patriarchs it may, in the firft 
place, be inferred, that the language, in which Mofes wrote the Pen-. 
tateuch, was that, which all men used both before and after the flood, 
or, that univerfal ene alluded to in Genefis, (xi, 1.) where it is faid 
that ‘« the whole earth was of one language, and of one fpeech,” or 
dialeét; for Noah furvived the flood 350 years, of which the laft 110 


Were fubfequent to the difperfion; and Shem, the fon of Noah, was 
many 
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many years cotemporary with his defcendant Abraham, who was 
born two years after the death of Noah, and in whofe family the fame 
common language, whatever it was, muft have continued, rill th 

oing down of the children of Ifrael into Egypr, and, of courfe, to the 
time of Mofes, who having received the law from Mount Sinai, in 
the third month after their departure, (Exodus xix. 1.) wrote it in the 
hebrew characters—the fame, as I thall hereafter prove, with what we 
have at this day in our Bible: The hebrew, therefore, muf have been 
the language of the poft-diluvian patriarchs—a language, which, we 
have every reafon ‘to fuppofe, they were as careful to keep pure, and 
diftin®t from that of the egypians, as they did their religious rites 
and ceremonies. 

« And, as the hebrew was the patriarchal, fo will it appear to have 
been, alfo, the primitive language of mankind ; for, if we extend the 
fame mode of argument to the ante-diluvian patriarchs, whofe longe- 
vity ts recorded in the book of Genefis, we may thence colle, that 
Methufelah, who lived to the very year of the flood, had been 243 
years cotemporary with Adam—that Shem, the fon of Noah, had 
been about g7 cotemporary with Methufelah—and that Jacob, the 
grandfon of Abraham, had been 50 years cotemporary with Shem, 
and was 130 when he went down into Egypt ; fo that no more than 
three perfons, Methufelah, Shem and facob were neceflary to hand down 
the names and knowledge of things from Adam to the time when the 
children of Ifrael went down into Egypt; that is, through a fpace of 
more than 2230 years; and there being no reafon to fuppofe any 
change in the original language, previous to the confufion and dil- 
perfion, it follows, that it mu have continued afterwards unaltered, 
at leaft to the days of Mofes. 

« Hence we are warranted to conelude, that, fince God chofe to 
write his law in the hebrew language, when he delivered it to Motes, 
this muft have been the original language ; in which he had alfo ad- 
drefled Adam, and out of which, afier the diiperfion,.all other ancient 
languages were formed.’ 

We muft be permitted to fay, that this conclufion 1s by no means 
deducible: and we may venture to add, that few intelligent readers 
will view it in a different light.—Betides, we do not iee what effect 
this mode of argumentation can have upon a Painilt, who will not 
feruple to call the longevity of the antediluvians a jewith table. 

But let us grant, that it is a genuine hiftory, and grant moreover, that 
the language of the antediluvians was cre and indivisible, which had 
received no alteration in the courfe of 1656 years; will ir bence tol- 
low, that the biblical Hebrew was that language ? Yes, favs Dr. F. it 
was the fame Janguage; tor ¢ it is natural to think, that when God 
confounded the {peech of the builders of Babel, he | Abraham } though 
born and bred in Chaldea, might xe¢ have ufed the corrupted lan- 
guage there fpoken after the confufion, infomuch as the orginal, oF 
primeval tongue, might have been retained perfect in his particalat 
tribe or family, wich baad no concern in the building of Babel.’ But 
pray, how do we, or how does Dr, F. know, whether they had no 
concern in the building of Babel? If we be allowed thus to tum 
morys and mights into arguments, we may prove almott any thing. — 

A fomewhat more fpecious argument in favour of the omginai 
af hebrew is that derived from it’s proper names, in which there 1s, 
geacrally, fome analogy to appellative fignifications, 
FP. 36,— Thos, 
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Thus, to18 Aadam, is derived from nn edama, earth, 
> a . . A . — L - ae 5 - 
gut ol which he Was tormed ° nw CHAVA, Ex Cs irom ' chai, life, or 
os F " 74 a? y 233 . ’ one 
live, “ becaufe the mother of all living, Gen, 11. 20.—p Carn, 
30 acquifiti from 3p kana, to get, ** becaute gotten trom the 
’ , f ’ i path in 2 wa? ne 
Lord,”’ Gen. lV. 1. —iw see, trom iw swt, put, becaufe } ut OF pe ape 
winted another feed inttead of Abel,” Gen. iv. 25. T13n Enoch, from 


essed 


p, 20.—* 


to dedicate, becaufe he was born when the city, which his 
forher Cain built, was dedicated. Gen, iv. 17. 

« Thus alfo, nseinn Mezha/elah, is derived from ny math, to dies 
and nd Shalach, to emit or let loofe, i. e. the waters, for he died but 


, ’ ‘ ’ ’ * . 
months before the food: And iN) Noah, trom m3 xuach, which 
jes reft or comtort—-a name given him by his father Lamech, 


? 


becaule he was to be a relief to him in his laborious employments, 
Gen. v. 2g. or, in reference to the deluge, intimating prophetically, 
that he was to be the comforter and reftorer of a defolated world.’ 

We could object to feveral of thefe derivations: we could object 
to the very firit of them: we could fay that Adam is not naturally 
dawn from adema. We @puld affert that Cai cannot, according to 
the ordinary rules of hebrew grammar, be derived from fama. But we 


wil notcavil: we wall only obferve, ft. That thefe proper names 


are equally tignificant in the otter oriental dialects, or might eafily be 
made fo by a dlicht paronomatia. 2dly. That the faxon language, or 
the irith language, might be proved to be the primitive tongue, by the 


y * 


fame procefs. 3dly. That we are uncertain whether or not the jewifh- 
hlortan, or genealogift, accommodated the paronomafias of other 
languages to his own: in the fame manner as the greck tranflator of 
the hittory of Sufanna muft have accommodated the hebrew, or chaldee 


} > ] 


voras Ot Daniel to exywovand wpwov; Or as Symmachus changed wx and 
NOR Into avnp and w+dus.—ln fhort, we cannot fee any torce in this 


sor do ‘the precifion and varied fignification of hebrew roots” 
ove the priority of that language: they only prove it’s barrennefs: 
dnd Darren it certainly is compared with the arabic. 

In part fecond our author attempts to prove the priority and per- 
Manency of the prefent hebrew letters: which * may be defined,’ 
favs he. ¢ wakted Aglheipmti , ry fF the bre Fs ou / }, bey /tontty. ¢ ‘hus 


a | c é CCE Lbs foc iti 


ALEPH lignifies an ox, captain, lead. r, &c. Berua receptacle, or 
pace were any thing is contained, GsimeEL a cemel, trom it’s 
fetemblance to the long neck of that animal, &c,.’—Bbut thefe names 
st equaily fignificant in the fyriac, chaldee, and arabic: and we be- 


fy eo th ~ teeel . - x “ "ean fawn wit, : > 
Heve, that a little ingenuity would find equal refembilances with the 
pres of the things fionified in any of the orrental alphabets, even of 


‘apter fitth is chiefly employed againft Dr. Kennicott’s arguments 
'favOur Of the famaritan copy of the Pentateuch, and 1n fupport of 
lottinger’s fyftem, which we believe to be very ill founded; and we 
earn, that Dr. Kennicott will foon have a powerful defender 
gaint all his antagonitts. 
Th uxth chapter treats on the feptuagint verfion, which Dr. F. 
aE was made not from a famaritan but a jewith exemplar—on 
: amaritan characters —palmyrene infcriptions—coins dug up in 
a—hebrew final letters: ia all which there is nothing new, or faid. 
“anew manner, : : 
: The 
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The contents of ch. vii we will give in the author’s own analyfe- 

P. 138.—* The fuppol: d change of letters by Ezra unfounded-2 
credulity of St. Jerome—the autograph of Mofes—not the only book 
of the law preferved by the jews during their Capt ity—aroumene 
from Targums anfwere¢—no two fold chara@er in ufe amone the 
jews—Bruce’s argument in favour of the ethiopic—does not afect the 


ct the 
- 


antiquity of the hebrew—the hebrew alphabet the original or page; 


Di 
alphabet—fummary of the foregoing arguments—collectively takep 
they demonftrate the originality and purity of the biblical hebrew— 
an objection from the poiuts.’ 

In part ili, ch. 8, the author treats on the antiquity of the hebrew 
vowel-points: of the exittence of which he finds no decifive proof till 


a 


; 
after the time of Chrift. In this we perfecily agree with him; as well 
as in the aflertion, that the points are no eijentia! part o1 the hebrew, 


The ninth and latt chapter is ax application of all that precedes io the 
heading principle of Paine’s Age of Kea Otto I he propolitic nh of this 
writer is, that ‘* human language, wiiether in fpeech or in print, cans 
not be the vehicle of the word of God—” which propofirion he 


founds on “ the want of an univerfal languagemthe mutability of 
language—the errours to which tranflations are fubject—the poflibility 
of totally fupprefling fuch a word—the probability of altering it, or of 
fabricating the whole, and impofing it on the world.’’—We will now 
fubjoin Dr. F.’s anfwers entire to the firit and fecond ot thefe ob- 
yections. 

Fr. 1g0.——* But the weaknefs of this foundation, on which he has 
reared his deiftical fyftem, called the Age ot Reafon, for the purpofe of 
overthrowing both the Old and New ‘Teftament, will foon appear, on 
applying the principles of the foregoing eflay: For human language, 
having been the gift of God to man, muft be adequate to the end tor 
which he gave it: confequently, it muft be the proper means of com- 
munication from him to man, as it is from one man to another: 
The want of univerfality is no objeQtion in this cafe—it is nugatory, 
if the original language, in which the word of God was revealed to 
us, be flill in being; for though this language ceafed at the confufion 
to be univerfally fpoken, for thofe wife reafons which a good and 
merciful God faw neceflary in the then ftate of the world, vet its 
authenticity is not diminifhed on that account; the bocks of the law 
were written in it, under the fame divine agency, that firft enabled 
Adam to fpeak it—they were preferved in the ark—ihey were pr- 
ferved in the temple—they were received and revered by all orders 
of the people, as of Divine origin—they were, with other books of 
Scripture extant in the time of Ezra, formed into a regular and authen- 
tic canon, from which verfions were afterwards made into the greek—. 
{vriac and other languages of antiquity : To reject thefe, be caufe none 
of the languages,in which they are conveyed to us, is an univer! 1 OMe, 
would be as unreafonable as to reject the Memorables of Xenophon, of 
the moral precepis of Cicero, becaufe the languages, in which they are 
written, are not diftinguifhed by univerfality. 

« Nor lefs unreafonable is the objettion of mutability, to which lan- 
guages are liable: What critic in ciaffical learning ever rejected the 
writings of an eminent greek or latin author, on account of the alter 
ations thefe languages have undergone? Are the Iliad and Hneid held 
in lefs eftimation on this account, or, becaufe the characters, 12 = 2 
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they are now printed, differ from thofe in which they were firft written? 

rhaps, Mr. Paine expects, that the autographs or original manufcripts 
of the feveral books of the Old and New ‘Teftament fhould have been 

referved, as proofs of their authenticity : Since the invention of print- 
ing autographs are ufelefs, and to expect their prefervation until that 
period, would be to expeét the interpofition of a miracle; a thoufand 
vears is confidered as a great age for a manufcript, and, perhaps, the 
oldeit, that can be produced, is not prior to thefixth century, 

« Be this as it may, the mutability of other languages applies not 
tothe hebrew, which has invariably preferved the characteriftics of ori- 
sinality —efpecially in its letters, which are, in a peculiar manner, 
calculated for durability: This I have already proved, and have only 
to add, that the art of expreffing founds by fuch characters, and the 
varied combination of a very few of them, to exprefs words infinite in 
number, feems to be ** fuch knowledge as was too wonderful and ex- 
« cellent for man! he could not attain unto it.’” 

How far thefe arguments will weigh with Mr. Paine, we know not: 
but they certainly deferve his confideration. It is but juftice to fa 
of Dr. F., that he writes with great modefty, and liberality of fenti- 
ment; and that although, in our opinion, he often argues illogically, 
his ftyle is always clear and unaffetted. F. 
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Art. xxx. Proofs of a Confpiracy againf? all the Rekgions and Go- 
vernments of Europe, carried on in the fre Meetings of Free Majfons, 
Iiluminati, and reading Societies. ColleGed from good Authorities by 
John Robifon, a.m. Profeffor of Natural Philofophy, and Secre-~ 
tary to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 8vo. 596 p. Price 6s. in 
boards. Edinburgh, Creech; London, Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


Berore we offer to the public the remarks on this work, which 
the perufal of it has fuggefted to our minds, we muft obferve, that 
we are not of the énitiated, neither mafons nor illuminati, brothers of 
the union, nor members of the correfponding revolution or jacobin 
focieties. 

We take our knowledge from the book itfelf, on the fubjeéts on 
which it treats, and we fhall judge of it’s contents by internal evi- 
dence ; without bias or prepoffeflion we fhall eltimate the credibi- 
lity of it’s ttatements, and the force of it’s reafoning, determined 
to obey the poet’s advice, and to 

“« Nothing extenuate, nor aught fet down in malice.” 

Con/piracy is a cry, which naturally awakens the curiofity of the 
public, and, we doubt not, that the multitude will take up this 
book with great earneftnefs; for if men be interefted in reports of 
2 petty con{piracy, with what emotions muft they be agitated, when 
they hear of a conf piracy againft all the religions and governments of 
Europe, of which proofs are proclaimed by a grave and learned 
proteffor ! 

_ After all, here is little wonderful. A plain tale, made prolix by 
labour, and myfterious by comment. A little afifiance has perhaps 
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been given our profeffor, by a talent not uncommon in his count ry, 
fecond fight. 

The fimple tale is this.s Tyranny and fuperttition exifted, jn their 
worft forms, on the ccntinent of Europe 5 this is proclaimed aloud 
by the author, in proof of which we need only refer the reader to 
the Soth and roznd pages, althongh a more ample fatisfaction will 
be obtained by reading the whole werk. 

Civil and ecclefiaitical authority thus combined to fupprefs the 
expreflion of any fentiments, hoftile to tyrants, and.in favour of 

mai nk ind. 

For the purpofe of ferving thé duilders of all countries, focieties 
of Free Majons had been long eftablithed, with a ceremonial accom. 
modated to the ideas and habits of chivalry. ‘The policy of thef 
focicties had fixed upon fome fecyets, the mutual pofleffion of which 
infpired a confde ntial intercourfe among the members. Enlargin 
their plan, only, we prefume, to increafe their funds, the mafons 
received thofe who were not of their trade. They thus becamea 
large focietv. Every mafoit was obliged to facrifice fome » money, as 
a member of thi: inftitution, for the good of others. ‘This he was 
encouraged to do, by difcourfes concerning the duty of brotherly 
love, and univerial ‘‘eaeull ence. Mafons were of all countries. 
Charity and benevolence were therefore defcribed as limited by 
no country, no differences in religion or government, but of uni 
verfal and eternal obligation. 

A fociety of brothers, confiding in and converfing freely with 
each other, was thus formed. All freedom of debate and difcu- 
fion, on religion, government, law, and whatever interefts man- 
kind, was proferibed by the tyrannies of Burope. Before the re. 
formation, the human mind fle pt ; it’s energies, it’s powers were 
dormant and frozen. Luther preached, and men began to think, 
reafon, converfe. But the Iynx-eved governments of Europe 

watched every motion, and all was fafpacion and diitruit. The 
free-mafons, in their lodges, confided in each other, and exclulively 
enjoyed freedom of ditcufiion and debate. This was indeed a prt 
vilege ; their numbers increafed, and the collifion of mind pro- 
duced difterent opinions, fome trne, and fome falfe. ‘Thefe diffe- 
Fences pro. — le) aims 5 and the fociety of the illuminati thas rote 
out of the rmatons: the ilja: min ati were fupprefied ; the german union 
roie out of their ot ; and at the commencement of the french re- 
volution, the revolutionifts borrowed their fcheme of the jacobya 
club, from the focieties of free-m: fons 

And this, gentle reader, is the whole tale, offered by profeflor 
R., with many horrid circumftances, as a mighty confpiraty 


, 


againft all religion and all government. 
‘* "Trifles light as air, are to the jealous confirmation frong, 
As proofs of holy wri: ay 
Mr. R. is fo extremely fufpicious of the new philofophy, he thinks 
he fees it ev ery where. He « fees atheifm in clouds, and hearst 
fa the wind.”? ‘he very words “ brother/y lowe” and « benevolence” 
ete enough for our profefor, they are proofs of 


*s Trewtfons, ftratagems and crimes.” 
: 
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We do t hing an ingenious writer, without being a profeffor, 
might exh hibit rs ilar proote of a confpiracy from the hiftory of the 
venerable people called quakers. 

Th y hold ‘fl ecclefiaftical eftablifhments profa ine, irreligious and 
tyrannical; they hold the obligation of brotherly lowe and “univer fal 
benevelence ; they hold gsc equality of mankind; they have a genet rat 
c ref, ondence throuch all their meetings ‘ Aelegates confttantly mov- 
and one day at every. quarterly meeting fet apart, for privaie 


A 
- 
- 


bul Che exoterie doGrine of thefe people we know, but with 
their hidden myiteries we are unacquainted. ¥ 

The exoteric doGrine of the illuminati much refembles that of 
the quakers; but if Mr. R. have recorded their myfteries faithfully, 
they, we believe, have nothing, in thefe refpects, in common with 
our rey rt t t. 

The quakers are mot virtvous, induftrious, peaceful, honeft, wor 
thy members of fociety: yet we think Dr. Markham, by obferving 
the ry, as gcrven by their enemics, mst the ailiftance of a little 

might contrive to exhibit proofs of a conipir acy ag rink 
all religion and government, fet on foot and planned by this fect, 
which h oven him iO mi ich ditturbance. 

Profeflor R. has in various parts of this work fhown the natural 
caufes of infidelity and democracy to be the corruption of the 
clergy, and the luxury and imbecility of courts. We again refer 


the reader to the 6oth page of this work; and we alfo invite his 
objervation of the 33d ape 34th pages. 


ut he denounces all ere: t focieties. Yet what is the caufe of the 
frorecy of political badiabes ? ‘The tyranny which prohibits public 
difcufion. In E ngland we he aye no Secret clubs, becaufe we have 
treelom to affemble in public. ‘This is the proper remedy of all 
fuch evils, Wear the profeffor’s own reafoning; he clearly points 
out the caufe of this evil, and it’s proper and effectual remedy. 

Pp. o4.—* When the reader confiders all thefe circuinftances, he 


will abate of that furprife which naturally affects a briton, when he 
reads accounts of conventions for difcufling and fixing the dogma- 
Uc tenets of free-mafonry. The perfect freedom, civil and “rell- 
gious, which we enjoy in this happy country, being familiar to 
every man, we indulge it with calmnefs and moderation, and fecret 
afemblies hardly differ from the common meetings of hietds and 
neighbours. We do not forget the expediency of civil fubordina- 
tion, and of thofe diftinétions which arife from fecure poffefion of 
our ri¢hts, and the gradual accumulation of the comforts of life 
in the fa milies of the fyber and induitrious. ‘Thefe have, by pru- 
dence and a refpectable cwconomy, ew ip the acquifitions of 
their an ver tee Every man feels in his own breaft the ftrong call 
of nature to procure for himfelf and his children, by cvery honeft 
and commendable exertion, the means of public confideration and 
refpedt. No man is fo totally without {pirit, as not to think the 
better of his condition when he is come of creditable parents, and 
has creditable conneé tions ; and without thinking that he is in any 
tefpect t genero » he prefumes that others have the fame fentuments, 
and therefore wml *¢ the moderate expreflion of them, without think- 
ing it infolence or ¢ haughtinels. All thefe things ave familiar, are 
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not thought of, and we enjoy them as we enjoy ordinary health 
without perceiving it. But in the fame manner as a young man 
who has been long confined by ficknefs, exults in returning health 
and is apt to riot in the enjoyment of what he fo diftinQly feels. 
fo thofe who are under continual check in open fociety, feel thie 
emancipation in thefe hidden affemblies, and indulge with eager. 
nefs in the expreflion of fentiments which in public they mut {mo. 
ther within their own breaft. Such meetings, therefore, have a 
geft that is very alluring, and they are frequented with avidity, 
There is no country in Europe where this kind of enjoyment is jo 
poignant as in Germany.’ 

Having made thefe general obfervations, we fhall now offer 
fome remarks on different parts of this work. 

Inthe 11th page our author fays, he has been able to trace a re- 
ae attempt, in the lodges, to overturn all morals and religion, 

or the fpace of fifty years ; and yet he was able to fee nothing of 
this kind when he mixed with them himfclf on the continent, him- 
felf a mafon, and a prime favourite of the fraternity in Germany, 
How will the author reconcile thefe? 

In the 38th page he fays, this praétice had begun before the year 
1743. This alfo demands his explanation. It is a fecond fight. 

The 41ft, 42d and 43d pages are full of trong asiertions, of 
which no proof is offered. 

Without the fuppofition of any exifting confpiracy, the reader 
may account for the french revolution, by faéts mentioned in the 
6oth page, and notorious to all men in Europe. 

Unbelief was the natural confequence of fa&ts mentioned in the 
81ft page, the corruption of the catholic faith, and the inquiry 
begun by proteftants ; but nothing of any confpiracy appears. Infy 
delity is the firit waking dream of a mind, which has long flum- 
bered in inattivity, and been fubdued by deceit ; a rational faith 
is the effeét of a long and fober exertion of the beft faculties of man. 

Page 103, ourauthor fays,—* 1777. Profeffor Weifhaupt had long 
been icheming the eftablifhment of an affociation, which in time 
fhould govern the world,’ 

In the 217th page he fays, * The undoubted objeéts of this aflo- 
ciation are to overturn the prefent conftitutions of the european 
itates, in order to introduce a chimera which the hiftory of mankind 
fhows to be contrary to the nature of man.’ 

Yet he fays, p. 216—* Spartacus [meaning Weifhaupt] might 
tickle the fancy of this order with the notion of ruling the world; 
bat I imagine his darling aim was ruling the order.’—* The happi 
‘nefs of mankind was a tool, which the regentes made a joke of; but 
Spartacus would rule the regentes.’ 

Is there no inconfiftency in thefe ftatemeuts?—In order to fill 
tthe mind with horrour at the defigns of the illuminati, the charac- 
ter of Weifhaupt, the founder of the order, is keenly attacked ; but 
we mutt fay, the accufations of this man are not fupported with 
overwhelming evidence. On the mere authority of two books, 
publithed by the enemies of this fociety, and giving letters undet 
fi¢titious names, which names are here given to diferent real cha- 


acters, of which Woeithaupt is one, this german profeiior is matt 
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so confefs, that-he had attempted to procure abortion of a child with, 
which his filer in law was pregnant by him; that he defigned ta 
murder the child, as abortion could not be procured ; and if necef- 
fry, fhould the pope refufe to grant a difpenfation for their mar- 
riage, to murder the mother too. 

On this molt fufpicious authority, this man is again and again 
introduced as the murderer eifpaupt. 

We do not credit this ftatement. That this german profeflor had 
votten his wife with child before marriage, was a fac eafily afcer- 
tained; and this is, therefore, credible. Weifhaupt married the 
lady, and the child, Mr. R. fays, yet lives. 

It is not, however, credible, that a man of Weifhaupt’s cautious, 
fubtile, {cheming turn of mind, fhould accufe himfelf, and difclofe 
all his herrid purpofes of murder, to a friend, in a deter, which 
might hereafter be witnefs againit him; for though the name..was 
fictitious, if the hand-writing could be afcertained, he might have 
been profecuted ; if it could not be afcertained, why is it afcribed 
tg Weithaupt? It is more probable, that a letter with a fictitious 
name fhould be ferged and publifhed by an enemy; and by an 
caemy, protected by the government, it was confefledly publithed ; 
than thata cool-headed, defigning, profoundly {cheming man, fhould 
write fuch a letter. 

Nay, the inference of this murder is all Mr. R’s. own; it is 
not even in the letter, or a Aint of the murder of the mother, 
Such isthe rage of our refpeétable profetior, for dreadful and bloody 
accufation! Such are the proofs offered to the public ; that public 
will judge, we tralt, with lets violence of prejudice. It will ap- 
pear by and by, that profefior R. is not futliciently cautious in 
receiving accufations (calumnies) even of his own neighbours ; and 
this ougiit to teach him candour—but the german profeflor is not 
athand to expoftulate, and Mr. R. is not called upon to retract 
theie aflertions. It ought not to be unnoticed, and noticed it ought 
not to be forgotten, that on the authority of thefe two books, 
and papers, either found or forged, under fictitious names, and 
publithed by the enemies of the illuminati, are built all the repre- 
fentations of Mr. R. of the mviteries of this fociety. On the fame 
authority he ftates, that there are eight lodges in England connected 
with this fociety, and two in Scotland; we do not however, give 
any credit to this, and Mr. R. condefcends to offer no proof, which, 
if proof could have been had, we believe, he would not have neg- 
lected. We should be happy to fee Mr. R. produce fome proof of 
this fact, or abandon the whole, that he has built on this authority.’ In 
page 207, we find profeffor R, attempts to prove, that the utopian 
expectations of the new philofophers are not founded in nature, 
or the charaéter of man. We are certainly inclined to agre¢ 
with My. R. in this opinion, and we looked with anxiety to the part 
Where he treats on the fubje&t ; but all was fuperficial and un atif- 
fying. He has added nothing to the arguments, on this fubject, 
to be found in various publications. _ 

lo make the german union as odious as poffible ; and if it were 
what Mr. R. reprefents, it cannot be placed in too odiousa light ; 
‘ir, R. prefents us with the life and charaéter of a wretch, unwor- 
Dd3 thy 
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thy the fociety ef man, of the name of Bahrdt ; but we hope, for 
the credit of our common nature, that there is a little too much fhade 
thrown into this horrible picture. 

The author, however, in our judgment fails in his attempt to 
bring evidence of fyficmatic confpiracy. - That many men had im- 
bibed the principles which brought about the french revolution, 
previous to that revolution, is a cireumftance that cannot be doubted ; 
and that fome of thefe were free-mafons is probable: what then? 
Yet this is all that is proved by our laborious profeffor. Although 
Mr. R.is anxious for mankind, for a!l religions and all govern- 
ments, yet his moft earneft zealis engaged in the proteétion of our 
own. We praife the motive, but queftion the neceffity of the zeal. 
Our monarchy is mild, our church is tolerant, and our aflemblies 
are public; what has happened in France, the confequence of 
tyranny and intolerance, need not be feared here. This is ovr 
opimion, and the author appears to have embraced the fame fenti- 
ment. We rejoice we have with him one common opinion: we 
truft we have many feelings in commen with him. When he ae- 
cules Dr. Piieftley as an atheift, and Dr. Hartley as an idiot, we are 
prond to have no participation in his fentiments. He has accufed one 
of his neighbours of an affertion, which appears to be falie ; as much 
appears to usto be, that he has not yet retra&ted ; which affertion he 
has authorized us to contradict, in the following words. ¢ ‘The author 
of Proofs of a Conipiracy againit the Religions and Governments of 
Europe, thinks himfelt bound to inform the public, that the decla- 
ration of aneminent follower of Dr. Prieitley, in page 485, that 
he would willingly wade to tae knees in blood, to overturn the 
kirk of Scotland, 1s ill founded. He has difcovered after a minute 
enquiry, that fuch a jentiment was not expreffed on that occafion, 
by the perfon alluded to, and that this perfon difclaims all fan- 
guinary proceedings, particularly in religious matters.’ 

Mr. R. has done himfelf more honour by this retraCtation, than 
by all the labour he has beitowed upon his book ; and we hope from 
this fpecimen of his candour, to hear of further minute inquiry, 
and more retraélation. 

We have no fears for religion. What nature contains, only 
demands inquiry, to be difcovered. God is feen in all his works, 
aod a thoufand german profeffors, and ten. thoufand french conven- 
tions, cannot tear the conviction from the humen mind. 

We have before remarked, that atheifm is the confequence of 
attempts to fetter and paralyfe the mind, but the mind free, enlignt- 
ened, and inquiring, fees ** God in all things, and all things in God.” 
Infidelity is the confequence of tyranny ; faith .and religion are the 
confequences of freedom. Convineed befcre of thefe eternal 
truths, we have had that conviétion flrengthened if pofiible, by the 
perufal of this book, which, though inefficient to it’s main end, 
contains many curious particulars, worthy of notice. 

The work is dedicated to Mr. Wyndham, and we fhall clofe our 
accountaf it, with an extraét in defence of political corruption. 

p. 446.—* A moft valuable refult of fuch contemplation will be 
2 thorough convittion that the grievance which is moft clamoroully 
jnfifted on is the inevitable confequence of the liberty and ae 
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which we enjoy. I mean minifterial corraption, with all the difina! 
tale of platemen, and penfioners, and rotten boroughs, &c. &c. 
Thefe are never feen in a defpotic government—there they are not 
wanted—nor can they be very apparent in an uncultivated and poor 
flate—but ina luxurious nation, where pleafures abound, where the 
returns of induftry are fecure; here an indivieiual looks on every 
thing as his own acquifitionmhe does not fee/ his relation to the 
fate—has no patriotifm—thinks that he would be much happier. if 
the fate would let himalone.—He is fretted by the reftraints which the 
public we i lays on him—therefore government and governors ap- 
pear as checks and hindrances to his exertions—hence a genera! 
inclination to refift adminiftration.—Yet public bulinefs muft be 
done, that we may lie down and rife again in fafety and peace.— 
Adminiftration muft be fupported—there are always perfons who 
with to poffefs the power that is exercifed by the prefe nt minifters, 
and would turn them out.—How is all this to be remedied ?—I fee 
no way but Se applying to the felfith views of in dividuals—by re- 
Wi rding : friends of adminiftration—this may be done with per- 
feet virtue—and from this the felfith will conceive hopes, and will 
“whl a virtuous miniftry—but they are as ready to help a wicked 
one.—This becomes the greatett misfortune of a free nation.— 
Minifters are tempted to bribe—and, if a fyftematic oppofition be 
coniidered as a neceflary part of a praétical conftitution, it is almott 
ible—and Be is no where fo prevalent as in a pure demo- 


indift ven{a nd 
cracy.—Laws may be contrived to make it very troublefome—but 
can never extirpate it, nor greatly diminifh it—this can be done 


only by defpotifm, or by national virtue.—It is a fhameful com- 


X 


plaint—we thould not reprobate a few minifters, but the thoufands 
who take thé bribe -s. Nothing tends fo much to diminth it in a 
corruped nation as great limitations to the eligibility of reprefenta- 


tives—and this is the beauty of our conftitution.’ 


Arr. xxxt. Aa Addrefs to the County of Kent on their Petition to 
Me K € for removi 1g from the Councils of hi 5 Mayefty his prefent 
} and for adopting proper Means to procure a [pecdy and 
ax happy Bip 10 together ‘suith a Pofifeript concerning the Treaty 
between the Em peror of Ger 9 and France and concerning our 
dimepi Situation tn Time come By Lord Rokeby.  8vo. 
83 pages. Price ts. int 1797. 
Mx. Giszon faid of lord Sheffield, that his pamphlets were 

fall of eood matter, but that he had not formed a ity le. 


— 


_ This remark will a pp! to the addrefs of lord Kokeby, who, 
in unadorned and unttudied language, fometimes rather jlovenly 
and inelewant, has here prefented to the conlideration of the men 


Kent many wholefome and truly important obferv: itlons, 
The addrefs opens with a fatement of the embarraffments in 
Which the country is now involved; to deliver us from which, 
he thinks the frit ftep to be taken is, to deprive of the na 
ae ama of the public affairs tho% who have brought the 
‘ingdom into it’s prefent difficulties. This done, he advifes that 
meafures be taken for an immediate peace; and, for the good of 
tae country, if not as an indemnity for the patt, asa fccurity for 
D d 4 the 
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the future, he recommends the adoption of fome f{cheme of par. 
liamentary reform. But how are the kentifh men to cffe& thefe 
great changes? Hie labor, hoc opus ef. Lord R. advifes the 
modett and ‘conftitutional mode of petitioning. 

The men of Kent aflembled, and tigned a pet tition to the king, 
praying the difmt.ial ot his winbieen as the preliminary of peace, 

The friends of miniilers immediately circulated through. Kent 
counter petitions, to which they obtained many names. 

The noble author takes notice ot this circumttance with fome 
indignant fecling ; and fays it is a meature tending to divide the hing 
and the people, the continuation of that difuniting fyitem, which 
has already loit us the United States of America, and which, in 
it’s career, threatens to deprive us of the kingdom of Ireland. 

To this addrefs is added a poftfcript, in which a litt of poilible 
evils is introduced, as caufe for attention, activity, and alarm: 

thefe evils are bankruptcy, invahion, (now rendered improbable 
by the victory of admiral Duncan) anarchy, and general plun-- 
der. He then refutes the trite objections broug he forward againit 
making peace with France; and enumerates, with great judg- 
ment, the governments that have already concluded a peace 
with this terrible republic, and have thereby preferved an exiit- 
ence, which continued war would have deftroyed. 

He now proceeds to examine the different fchemes, which pro- 
jectors have brought forward, of parliamentary reform. Judici- 

ufly concluding, that refpect ought to be paid to our ancient 
torms, and habits of thinking, he is inclined, for the prefent, to 
wave the experiment of univerfal fuffrage, and adopt that plan, 
which vives the election of the houfe of commons to houfe- 
holders, with a new divilfion, acapted to this end, of the counties 
and dittricts, 

His lordthip then offers many weighty obfervations on the re 
gulations he thinks proper to be adopted, in forming a new re- 
prefentation ; and fo far from thinking this either a dangerous, 
or, with lord Lani downe, a very difficu it experiment, he conceives 
* the dithculty is not to find a good form of government, con- 
fiftent with our claims and conilitution, but to invent pretences 
or excutes for fupporting and continuing what is bad.’ 

So powerful and convincing, and, with all, fo conftitutional 
and peaceful, are the obfervations contained in this pamphlet, 
that we have no hefitation in pronouncing it worthy the attention 
of every man, who is frienc dly to the profperity of Britain, or to 
the comfort, fecurity and happi sinefs of it’s inhabitants. 


Arr. xxxin V7 Pay jee C3 01", a Defence of the kingly Offe 
Ge. La tro lyon rs io E. Stanhope. Syo. 79 pages. Pr, 25. 
Wright. 1797. 
Pre a ithor of this pam} phiet fays he is a clergyman, a” nd 

writes with the purpote of recovering one of his p: arifhioners from 

the errours of democracy, which he has unhappily imbibed from 
earl Stanhope. 
Lord Stanhope introduced into one of his {peeches in the houle 


of peers the prophetic account of the conduct of the king, = 
the 
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the people of Ifrael demanded one of Samuel, with a view as this 
writer infinuates, of helding forth the kingly office, as proferibed 
‘n the Scriptures, and abhorred of God. 

Our author, with much ingenuity, has fhowr, that the decla- 
rations of the prophet apply only to the kings of Ifrael, in whofe 
conduct they were verified, and whom God gave to Iirael in his 
wrath, for reje€ting his authority, and chooting that of an earthly 
monarch, in preference to the immediate and local government 
of the Almighty himfelf, who was their king. 

We certainly agree with this writer in rejecting any general 
application of what appertained to the jews exclulively ; for 
their circumitances were fo peculiar, that their whole polity 
{eems to have been the/r cava, and, theretore, their laws, their 
ceremonies, and their whole ritual, ought never to be conlidered 
as either applying to, or binding upon other nations. 

We, therefore, follow our author in this conclufion, and think 
he has fully proved, that the kingly office is not profcribed in 
the word ot Ged. 

When, however, the author proceeds to urge the authority 
of revelation in favour of kingfhip, and covertly, but ftrongly, 
to ftate arguments in tavour of the divine right of kings, and the 
divine origin of the kingly office, we leave him to travel alone ; 
for his light is deceittul, and would, like a well-known guide, 
lead us into fwamps and quagmires. 

The fecond letter itates the difference between the condu& of 
the trench republicans, and that of their great prototypes the 
romans. ‘This is done with much ingenuity, and fome learning ; 
but we think the romans, in order to make the contraft ftronger, 
and to favour the colouring of the painter, are reprefented with 
much partiality and favour. 

The philanthropift, who is ftri€tly impartial in his ftatements, 
will feldom find much occafion of triumph in the conduct of the 
romans. 

The pamphlet is written with fpirit and cloquence: and, 
enemies as we are to arbitrary power, under any form of admi- 
nittration, and jealous as we fhall ever be of kingly prerogatives ; 
we conteis, that we have been fo much fhocked by fone proceeds 
ings in France, and have looked at human nature with fo much 
attention, that we fhould be glad to fee this, or fome other able 
writer, waving all arguments from the Scriptures, which are 
ilenton the fubject, ftate, with an impartial pen, fuch arguments 
as may fairly be adduced, in favour of kingfhip; an inftitution 
which, it defenfible, muft found it’s necellity on the infirmity 
ot human nature. S. Ae 


Aur. xxxtit. A Collefion of Tra&s, on Wet Docks, for the Port of 
London, with Hints on Trade and Commerce, and on Free Ports. 8vo. 
About 120 pages. Price No printer’s name. 1797- 


Tue tracts in this collection have been written at different periods, 
and embrace two leading objeéts; the one, giving local accommodations 
to the firft great commercial port in the kingdom ; and the other, the 


making of Great Britain the great emporium or depot for commerce, 
OR 
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on the principles of a free trade. No name is announced to this col. 
leétion, but it bears ftrong internal marks of being written by the 
fame hand, and to have been printed more for private circulation, than 
for publication. © The author, in a preface to one of the tradis, written 
wm 1793, exprefies his object to have been, ¢ to remove prejudices, to 
quiet claimants, and to unite great leading and commercial interefts, in 
an upplication to parliament, for the creation of docks, as one of the 
beft fecurities 4nd encouragements to our commerce, and profperity to 
our country.” He has not been difappointed in his withes, as this 
fabjeét has now been for fome time ander public difcuffion ; and we 
fincerly hope, with him, that that plan will be adopted, which will be 
the mott beneficial to the community. 

‘Phe plan here propofed is intimately connected with the profperity 
of the nation, as well as the accommodation of it’s merchants. To 
the latter, it affords all the advantages connected with fafery, and dif. 
patch: to the former it opens the profpect of increafed commerce, 
and a fyitem of free ports, than which nothing can be more conducive 
to the induttry, the population, the revenue, and the wealth of a ma- 
ritime country. ‘The fubject, however, is not without it’s difhculties; 
but they are all either removed or obviated here, and nothing but the 
halcyon days of peace feem wanting, to carry {uch great and important 
fehemes into ful! effect. 

Without any turther preface, we fhall notice the feveral tracts of 
which this collection is compofed, in their proper order : 

Part 1 treats of wet docks, quays, and warehoafes, for the port of 
London. : 

We are here told, that the commerce of the port of London has now 
* far outgrown it’s accommodations,’ as * with an external commerce, 
infinitely greater than it had at the great fire in 1666, (having, perhaps, 
near three fifths of the trade or the whole kingdom), it pofleties nearly 
the fame legal quays which it did in Charles the fecond’s time. ‘They 
cannot be eftimated at more than fourteen hundred fret, or little more 
than one quarter of a mile on one fide of the Thames, deginning ef 
duondon bridge, and ending at the Tower; while the city of Briliol com- 
mands more than four thou/and feet, or four fifths of a mile, on the 
rivers Avon and Frome, though with a trade beyond all comparifon 
inferiour.’ 

After a variety of obfervations on the docks of Liverpool, Hull, 
Havre de Grace, &c., the author points out the neceflity and advan- 
ta,cs of wet docks for the port of London, and recommends four 
fituations to the attention of the public, viz, St, Catherine’s, W ap- 
ping, Rotherhithe, and the Ile of Dogs, 

‘the firit has the advantage of being near the Tower, but is on too 
limited a fcale for a great national object. 


In Wapping the re is reprefented to be a large vacant fpace, unoc- 
copied by any buitdiogs, extenfive enongh fur docks, wharis, an 
warchoules op a large fcale, that is only preferved from inundations, 
and the overflowing of the tides of the river, by embankments. rhe 
preference is given to this fituation, from it’s great convenience, an 
vicinity to the city, the cuftoms, and to the feat of bufinefs, as wel 
as to the manufacturing and fhipping interefts of the port. Wharis and 
warchoufes, are recommended to be made; the whole to he furroum 
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by walls for fecurity, and to be made capable of fubdivifions, as to 
obiedts, fecurity, and time of execution. 

"The author further fuggefts an entrance to the docks, through the 
Ile of Dogs, by a cut, which might alfo aid the navigation of thofe 
fhips, that intend to moor in the river. 

Rotherhithe and the Ifle of Dogs are ftated to poffefs many natural 
advantages, for the immediate reception of fhips, but to be accom- 
panied with many difficulties on account of diftance, rifgue, and 
expenfe. Pini,’ ; 

!he docks propofed to be erected in Wapping would pofiefs the 
following advantages : 

1, They would treble the prefent difpatch at the legal quays ; 

2. They would give additional convenience and fecurity to pro- 
perty ; . 

3. They would give room to accelerate the difpatch of the coafting 
trade ; and 

4. They would deftroy combinations, leffen rent and charges, 
&ec. 

The following fhort quotation is worthy of notice: 

« ]f London and Great Britain could be made the grand depot of mere 
chandize, and if goods were landed under the king’s lock, until taken 
out for home-con{umption, it would throw the capital of the merchant 
into his commerce, and leave the revenue to take the benefit of it, at 
the moment of confumption.; for commerce is the parent of revenue, 
This fyitem is already adopted, without detriment, in the Eaft-India 
trade, for teas, china, filk, fugar, &c. alfo in the articles rum, tobacco, 
coffee, &c. If this reafoning be true, the extenfion of docks, &c. 
would favour any general fyftem of landing, and under the beit regu- 
lations. Holland owed much of it’s profperity to eafy duties. It was 
acountry without national products, and had nothing but this fyitem 
of becoming a general depdt to create induftry and capital. By making 
the country an univerfal warehoufe for the exchange of commodities, 
they fold them on terms almoit as cheap as they could be procured at 
the place of their growth,’ 

Both of thefe ideas are good. ‘That refpecting a depot, or grand 
forehoufe for fupplying the wants of Europe, and indeed of the werld, 
would add greatly to the produce of the revenue, and as fuch, might 
land achance for being patronifed by an able chancellor of the ex- 
cheguer; but the fcheme, however advantageous, relative to the exten- 
fion ot capital, by a temporary forbearance of duties, is not calculated 
for times of profufion and expenditure like the prefent. 

Part 11. Plow of the London-doch, with fome obfervations refpedting the 
river, immediately conneed with docks in general, and the improvement of 
RAVI 9 aALION. 

ihis part contains a more particular detail of the {pot in Wapping, 
ato capacity, and fitnefs for making of docks, for the reception of 
nips, and their difcharging their cargoes under cranes, out o: the 
tideway of the river. For the greater accommodation of the port, 
lighters are to be admitted to load and to unload fhips in the docks, 
free of all tolls. 3 

The author thinks, that duties and drawbacks might be paid as 
Well at the docks, as elfewhere ; and propofes to give every get 

the 
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the bonding fyftem, and for fufpending the payment of duties on 
goods, until taken out for home confumption. 
Part 111. 4 letter to a friend on commerce and free ports. 
This letter conveys fome ufeful commercial information. 
It is ftated, that the river is inadequate for the conveniency of the 
fhipping that frequents it, which: is eftimated as follows : 
9,900 coafters 
3,500 veflels from foreign ports. 


Total 13,400 vefiels, which arrive annually in the port of London, 

Weare told, and indeed it may be confidered asa éruifm, that the fecu. 
rity and increafe of revenue depend on the encouragement and exten- 
fion of commerce. ‘To effect both of thefe objects, two plans here pre- 
fent themfelves. 

1. The making of England a great depot for commerce by a ge. 
neral bonding fyitem ; and 

tr. ‘lhe making it a general free port. 

« Wich all the guards to revenue and caution in its laws,” adds the 
author, ‘ a very extenfive commerce is carried on through the crevices 
or defects of thofe laws; and we difcover how much is done to evade, 
leffen, or pofipone the payment of dutics. Guernfey forms a great 
depot of commerce for England, both to the fair trader and the fmug- 
gler; and in peace, Dunkirk and Oftend form thofe great depots to 
avoid or poftpone the payment of duties. Merchandizes are houfed 
without duties by the fair trader, until the moment of confumption, 
or until convenience fuits a regular import and payment of duties into 
England. ‘lo the illicit trader, they are perpetual magazines, or ftore- 
houfes, and within a few hours fail of an extenfive fea-coaft in te 
channel. 

* An illicit commerce is carried on to England to an immenfe extent. 
The reduction on the duties on tea gave the ftrongeft proof of the mag- 
nitude of it’s confumption, and the extent of it’s trade, in it’s legal 
and illegal form ; the former being now increafed from fix to twenty 
millions of pounds. High duties have and ever will occafion fimilar 
examples, and produce indire¢t inftead of direét channels ot trade. 
The temptations and evafions are too ftrong to be fupprefied by penal 
ties and rifks of feizure. The revenue is defrauded, and high duties 
form, as it were, part of the capital of the illicit trader, and his gains, 

»deducting all his rifks and Jofies, always interfere with the fair trader, 
and with the revenue. Smuggling commands an immenfe active foat- 
ing capital, and is fo extenfive, and reduced to fuch # regular fyitem, as 
to be currently infured, at a regular premium, by a faving in the do- 
ties. ‘The bett fecurity againft illicit trade, is a general reduction of 
duties on a bonding fyftem, and to impofe duties inftead of probibi- 
tions on many articles of commerce, that can now only be imported 
for exportation, and are only exported to be fmuggled back again 
without the duty. It would fecure and increafe revenue, leffen the 
expenfes of guarding and watching of it, and all thar fyftem of conniv- 
ance, which is frequently too ftrong and too alluring to refift in 
very officers, whofe duty it is to protect and detec. 


* It may admit of fome confolation, that this illicit commerce, if 


. it did not infringe on revenue laws, would be, and often proves, # 


many other refpects, beneficial to the general interefts of the oats 
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at the time it was lucrative to the undertakers. In wars the effects of 
a free trade are ‘trongly marked by the increafe of a legalized trade in 
neutral bottoms, who become the great carriers in a regular line of 
commerce, with all the duties that are impofed upon if in time of 
peace, from the fecurity of their navigation, and ata lefs expenfe, 
States are frequently obliged in war, to relax in their fyftems, and to 
encourage and receive their itores, fupplies and commerce in neutral 
bottoms. Holland, Oitend, and Hamburgh, are alfo itrong examples 
how far a free trade or a neutral port, in times of war, have and will 
encourage and protect commerce, and how much Nations give to fo- 
reigners what might have been fecured to themfelves in peace, or by 
other fyftems.’ ‘ 

Refpecting the ftate of commerce he remarks, that « in the prefent 
Rate of things, England approaches nearer to a free trade, than mott 
are aware of. Duties and reftri¢tions impofed for revenue, and for 
encouragements and counterpoife of commerce, in one {ftate, have 
only created fimilar returns in other ftates. The clogs have been 
mutual, and the weights in each fcale, have nearly equipoifed, while 
the whole fyftem of high duties, drawbacks, and bounties, have only 
tended to create intricacy, expence, and evafions, ‘The competition 
or rivalfhip arifing from induttry, climate, products, and an exchange 
of wants, have continued the fame, and have broken through all the 
impediments, which reftri¢tions, taxes, and wars, have impofed on 
commerce. 

The author conceives, that the general principles of commerce are 
undergoing a revolutionary change; that, on a peace, France and 
other {tates will open their ports on more liberal fyftems, as the fources 
of wealth, and of revenue; that that ftate is the wifeft, which the 
fooneit prepares to meet thefe growing changes by giving, inftead of 
following examples; and that monopolies, which were formerly privileges 
in favour of induftry, are now become burdenfome to the ftate, and 
the greateft bars to national improvements, He holds out fanguine 
profpects about the future profperity of England, which we with we 
may fee realized; and thinks, that England, in any general change ot 
commercial fyftem, will retain her balance in the {cale of commerce, 
while, in proportion as fhe removed the reftraints and fetters upon 
trade, fhe would preferve and extend her advantages, and have little 
w tear from rival nations, induftry, or markets. 

The author is fully convinced, that wet docks form the key-ftone of 
the commercial arch’, and that, the more free, the more flourifhing 
trade muft neceflarily be. 

Part tv. Examination of Willigm Vaughan, E/q., in a committee of 
the haufe of commons, April 22, 1796; on the commerce of the pert of 
Lindon, &c. ‘This is a feries of very able replies, to certain queftions 
relative to the trade and accommodations of the river. 

Mr. Vaughan recommends the leaving the coafting trade and the 
colliers tothe river, under certain regulations, Other branches of 
cominerce, that are of greater value, and more productive in point of 
fevenue, and to which the great burden of expenfe, in the colle¢tion 
of that revenue is attached, would be rendered more advantageous both 
{0 government and individuals by means of the projefted improve- 
ments. ‘To explain the connettions and the effects of the tides with 
te docks, a little drawing ig annexed to the examination, 
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Parts v, and v1. Reafons im favour of the London-dock:, and anfrver 


to objections againft them. 

The reply to Colbert, * Laifex nous faire,” would be an approptiat 
one to our own, and indeed to every government. The sestiaien 
therefore, who have fubfcribed £ 800,000 to carry thefe plans into a 
ecution, have very properly taken upon themfelves the management 
of their own concerns. 

Part vir contains the refolutions of the merchants of London, in forour 
of the London-docks, with the heads of the propofed a& of parliament, 

The more we confider the plan, the more we are anxious that it 
may not become a job at prefent, or a political engine hereafter: but 
whatever the event may be, the great commercial body throughout 
ae is not a little indebted to the talents and zeal of the 
author. 


ArT. XXXIV. Sugeefitons on the Slave Trade, for the Confideration of 
the Legiflature of Great Britain. By Sir Jeremiah Fitzpatrick, m. p. 
Knight, &c. 8vo. 62 pages. Price 2s. Stockdale. 


Ir is a fact, eftablifhed by every page in the hiftory of man, that 
the human mind is fo formed ané moulded, by the condition in 
which part of the fpecies is placed, that individuals, or bodies of 
men, are, by the preflure of one condition, rendered incapable, all 
at once, of acting properly in another, or even benefitting much by 
the enjoyments the mose fortunate condition is adapted to furnihh. 
An evil once eftablifhed is not of eafy cure. ‘Till the notion of 
juftice fhall perifh, ull the feelings of humanity fhall ceafe to agi- 
tate man, ull every moral fentiment fhall be annihilated, and brote 
force become the law of nations and the right of individuals; till 
this ftate of being, which fhall clothe all nature with a horrible 
gloom, fhall be introduced ; the terms flave trade and flavery can 
never be pronounced without anutterable indignation. 

Yet has the unnatural ftate in which our brothers have been placed, 
by this curfed traffic, fo bowed down the energy and force of their 
minds, fo narrowed and confined the field of their mental vifion, 
that it is perhaps impoffible to grant them immediate emancipation, 
without hazarding the benefit, which 1s meant to be conferred upor 
them. ‘ 

The work now under confideration is intended to fuggeft the plan 
of a gradual emancipation: and although we think much of it im- 

racticable, and fome of it improper; yet we are glad to announce 
it to the public, as it may ferve, as lord Bolingbroke would fay, to 
keep the ‘ veffel in motion,’ to keep the public mind awake to this 
interefting and awful fubje&t, and feems to be the production of a 
mind fruggling with benevolent feelings. 

It is dificult to put the reader in poffeffion of the particulars of 
our author’s whole plan, without tranfcribing the entire work, which 
our limits, and the decorum of our office, forbid. The objeét of the 
plan is to reconcile as much as poffible the intereft of the planter, 
and the emancipation of the flave. In the mean time, the author 
has fuggefted many good regulations, refpe@ting the purchale m 
Africa, the treatment on the paflage, and. the proteGion in the 
Weit Indies, of our devoted brethren; but for* the continuation & 
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this importation (at the idea of which, from ovr aut hor, we were 
) no reafon is given, except that the colonies are 


much furprifed) 


'to us, and nal be cultivated by individuals who can bear 


; cal 
the cit ore , a ; ; 
But did the author do right im fuppofing the point eftablithed, that 


oe 
f-eth importation, if good treatment, and wife regulations were in- 
tro. aoe a is neceflary to the cultivation of the iflands? We abfo- 
lately difer from fir }. F. on this fubje&t, and think all he fays about 


lntely 
ac ree the pu rchate in Africa is vain, becaufe impoffible to be 
carried 1 into ef tet. To his plan of liberating the flaves in the iflands 
we have leis objetion; nay ee far fome fuch progrefiive cauuous 
em is even neceflary. 
Phe follos ing x pafi age will put the reader in poffeifion of the au- 
em: NCIp: ation. 
“hart principle is, that no man, or body of men, what- 
ever, lave a right to e1 nflave or punifh —_ not fubject to thets 
laws, and more parca arly thofe, who never gave them offence: 
for the e will of the de/pot, no more than that of power, Can never 


9 . 
t Or cman 


4 
. 
. Vi¥ 


confitute a right; but could it be poflible to better the conditwa 
of a : people, although in the act of doing fo profits would arife to 
the undertakers of the project, the endeavor ing fo to do, feems 
not only allowable, but praife- -worthy; nor will it lefien the merit 
wi the act, if, by the execution of the plan, we leffen the misfor- 

nes or pricy ances of others: therefore my propores goes to the 
shelition ‘of the fla very of africans in our colonies, and from the 
prefent time to begin that glorious work, by making 1t known, with 
the neceflary pruc lence, ‘that avery is to ceafe by the following, or 


fone fach fubfitution of fervices—viz. firt to confider all thofe 
perfons (now in a ftate of vaflalage) from the pre fent period i indent- 
ed fervants for feven years tO their now proprietors: in the next 
plice, to grant freedom within this year to one feventh oe Sc 
have been in vaflalace for the greatett length of time fince their ar- 
Nv'n at the aves Ol ls ct ey and 4 WENLTY one Jy re? pom V IZ. the padre 
being that of the women, and the latter of the men, in aétual fer- 
vice in the iflands ; in the fucceeding year in like manner, one-/farb 
to receive freedom 3 in the third year one fifth, and fo on in ‘fach 


proportion as that the whole of the furvivors of the now flaves, may 
he attoal y free w thin jeven years; which gradual liberation may; 
with fafety to the planters, and with comfort to the flaves, be ef- 
ctted; and, from the prefent moment, no african fhould be pur- 
— lou the ground: of ilavery, or Otherwife handed over to a 
planter, than as an indented fervant for feven years, at which pewod, 
as having ferved the limited time or apprenticefhip, he fhould be 
contidered free ; and during the time of fuch apprenticefhip, or for 
Wie time ipecthed in his indenture, the infpector-general of the 


Colony and the] local in{pectors.of tl ie diflrict (hereafter to be men- 
toned) thould aitend to ‘their intercfts, and confider them within 
their cure O far as the laws fhall dire ; 

We hag not » think the «hole of the author’s plan either wife or 
£00c, necetiary or praéticable ; but this we chie‘ly apply to obfer- 


Vations re{pecting condua on the african coaft, and the continuance 
a the importation trade. Weare rather difpofed to cenfure than 
commend 
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416 MISCELLANEOUS, 


commend that milkinefs of mind, which induces our author to think 
alike well of all parties, of them, who are advocates for the abolition 
and them, who maintain the neceflity of continuing the trade, In te 
{pect of the compofition, the periods are too long, and the langua e 
often inaccurate; fir ]. has attained neither the precifion on which 
the mind refls with pleafure, nor the energy which fixes refolution 
and prompts to attivity. ; 

We hope, however, his effort will not be loft. He shall not be 
without praife, when the labours of humanity thall pafs in review, 
who has contributed in any degree to lighten the burdens of the 
wretched, and to liberate from infulting and murderous bondage 
rational and immortai man. $, eet 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Art. xxxv. 4 new Italian Grammar, in Englih and Italian, on a 
Plan diferent from any hitherto publifbed. By J. Ravizotti, late 
Teacher of the Italian at Naples. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. in 
boards. Myers. 1797. 

THe plan of this grammar 1s new in many refpects, and it is 
executed with no fmall degree of fuccefs. The rules are well 
adapted to the juvenile capacity, and illuttrated by well chofen ex- 
amples. Mr. R. having diicharged the functions of a judicious gram- 
marian, in order that the learner may tafte a little of the fruits 
of his ftudy, has added a felect collection of extraéts from the bef 
italian poets, tranilated into englifh profe ; and as foon as the pupil 
has wandered over this little flower garden, he introduces him to 
the acquaintance of the principal of the fabulous deities, in a fhort 
mythological dictionary. The author’s grammatical] obfervations on 
the profe and poetry of the italian will be found extremely ufefal 
to thofe, who wih to {peak and write that fafhionable language with 
claflical purity and eafe. 


Art. xxxvi. An Abridgment of L. Murray’s Englife Grammar: 
With an Appendix, containing an Exemplification of the Parts of 
Speech: defigned for the Ufe of the younge/t C lafs of Learners. By 
Lindley Murray. Small 8vo. 98 pages. York, Wilfon; London, 
Darton and Harvey. 1797. 7 
Havine already expreffed at large our approbation of Mr. M.’s 

englith grammar, we have only, in announcing this abridgement, 
to vbferve, that it appears to us to be made with great judgment, 
and that we do not know a performance of this kind. better fitted 
for the ufe of children. This {mall grammar has alfo the recom- 
mendation of being very neatly printed. It may be very properly 
uied as an introduttion to the author’s larger work. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. xxxvir. Fragments: in the Manner of Sterne, _12m0 
139 pages, and three plate. Price 6s. in boards. Debrett 
4797- at 

- Not 
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NotwiTHsTANDING the intricacy of Sterne,—occafionally un- 
intelligible, and his irregularity,—occafionally affected, he has al- 
wavs been a popular writer; nor can it be fuppofed, that his cele- 
hritv has declined, from the various unfaccefsful imitations which 
have been attempted of his original and eccentric ftyle. We have 
no fort of hefitation in afferting, that the prefent ‘‘ fragments’” 
come infinitely nearer to the fantatftic, unexpedled periods of Sterne, 
than any imitation which has hitherto paffed under our obfervation: 
he {ume mixture of fentiment and humour, of tendernefs and vi- 
vacity, which interefts us fo forcibly in the original, is infuled 
with no {paring hand into the pages before us, ‘The author has, 
moreover, increafed the difficulty of his tafk, and confequently the 
merit of fueceeding in it, by adopting the names and fupporting 
the characters, which occur in Triftram Shandy: he has preferved, 
inaconiderable degree, the zealous and combuttible catholicifm 
of dotor Slop, the confufed philofophy of Mr. Shandy, the grati- 
wde, the tendernefs, and fidelity of corporal Trim, together with 


the meeknefs and philanthropy of uncle Toby. We hall offer to 


oe 


Xs 


the perulal of our readers the following fragment, not as better than 
the ret, but as a fair fpecimen, and better fuited than fome others, 


‘ 


he limits of our publication : Pp. 212. 


, 


tO [ 
PROSPERITY AND HUMANITY. A FRAGMENT, 


———-~-‘ He has brought the nation to ruin! (cried my father, 
siting from his chair) How long will the fabric of commerce ftand 
upon a paper-foundation ?—It will tall—it will fink—it will be anni- 
hilated. —— O Athens! where are thy treafures—thy temples—thy 
gymnafiums—thy theatres—thy lyceums! Where is imperial Rome 
—her torums—her fenates—her porticos—her courage—her conquetts ? 
—Where the refinements, the wifdom, the grandeur of Egypt—where 
is Babylon, Toby ? Trim—quoth my uncle Toby, (taking his pipe 
trom his mouth)—Trim, hand me the Bible from off the window 
feat. —~By heavens! Toby, cried my father—vou are {ure to rend 
the web of my difcourfe by fome unfeafonable requeft.— My dear 
brother—quoth my uncle ‘Toby, (with a look that would have inte- 
telted a fLoic—much more a brother) —I called for the Bible merely for 
your information, My father fmiled at the fimplicity of my unele 
—gave him a look that faid, Toby, I forgive thee—and continued hig 
harangue-——He has ftopped the wheel—and the diftaff—and the fhut- 
tlee——he has prefied on the fouls of the poor, and emptied the coffers 
of the generous————-And filled the eyes of the widow, and the 
orphan !—exclaimea Yorick He has ruined our credit—faid 
my father He has ruined our armies—quoth my uncle ‘Toby. 
———One man out of a battalion, an’ pleafe your honour—quoth 
a but a poor mutter but it is to be hopeds-.{costenued he, 

ing his eves towards the ceiling}—the remainder of them are 
upon good allowance now.——They deferve it, Trim—faid my uncle 
loby—for, poor fouls! they have been piteoufly drilled in this world. 
——————|t is not the army, brother Toby—cned my father, peevith - 
'y—~on which the nation depends—it is our commerce ! *¢ Perith 
our commerce !""—exclaimed doétor Slop. ——‘l he commerce of cru- 
elty—r plied Yorick,-+--_-I prefume, Mr. Yorick—quoth dottor 
Slop, with a fneer—you mean the flave trade. ' 


* This was touching on the tendereft ftring in Yorick’s meaetr in 
. the 
¢ 
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418 MISCELLANEOUS, 


the mention of a flave, Yorick was a!ways filled with indignation== 
but fuch faves as thefe !—— Yorick wept. O Piry!—thy tear is a 
diamond of the mind—polifhed by humanity, which fparkles in the 
eye, but beams throughout the foul.— 

‘Trav, Mr. Yorick—faid docior Slép—is it not the fulfilling of the 
divine command—that thefe d/acks are held in perpetual flavery ?—ir 
is al@oit certain that they are the defcendants of Ham—— 

‘ | hey are the defcendants of Miser ¥ !—replied Yorick ;—as fuch, 
they have my pity. 

‘ Pity!—exclaimed Dr. Slop, (warmly)—our faith, Mr. Yorick, 
never doubts the juflice of the iupreme Being. Neither does our’s 
—replied Yorick ;—it would be well if every fe¢t and nation would 
rather contemplage him, clothed in the hight of mercy and benevolence 
—than crockedly pervert his attributes to fanéufy ther crimes !—— 
It appears to me, Mr. Yorick —quoth dottor S'op—that there isa 
particular mark fet upon them, that we fhould know them. Jt would 
rather puzzle thy philolophy, to prove it—faid Yorick. -Cain— 

















guoth do¢tor Slop—was curied as a vagabond, and a mark was fixed’ 


upoa him——By a parity of rcafoning—contunued dottor Slop— 
Canaan and his race being curfed alfo—it is natural to fuppofe that 
they were alfo marked. ——lIt is trne—guoth Yorick—that Cain was 
marked—that none might flay him.——But what that mark was, we 
are not iuformed ;—might it not have been a particular prominence 
of belly ?—faid Yorick, finiling—at the fame time cafting bi eyes on 
the waiicoat of do¢tor Slop.x——Or a {cantinefs of carcafe ?—replied 
dotior Slop, laughing loudly—his eyes returning the compliment of 
¥ orick. —— 

© That was exchanging fhot—faid my uncle Toby. 

«Is it not our duty—continved Yorick, (refuming ferioufnefs)—is it 
not our duty, to be certain that they @re one of thete, before we make 
flaves of. them ?—Even allowing the certainty—and shat certainty 
conftituting the right—we fhould not forget, that although their coms 
plexion is different to our own—their feclings are not;—ait Is {ufficient 
that they are in the houfé of bondage—without adding fcourges to 
their degradation God gave us mina's, to make whips unneceliary ; 
——the horfe muft be Iathed into a knowledge of his ufe—a needlets 
firipe even on him, ts but the gift of arufian.—I «ould more willingly 
—faid Yorick,—(pic. og hisLand upon his bofom——) 1 would more 
willingly become one of thefe ebildren of affierion—be lafhed like 
them—faint like them—wee p—clofe a wretched evye—fleep and dream 
of my plentain tree—wake to difappointment like them—<die beneath 
the bratal itn ko—be bi ited us a Gog like them,—than even {peak to 
yututy fuch dealing. 

‘Lhey are Lappier than our poor—quoth doctor Slop.——— 

‘ 1 deny the po.wtion—replied Y orich—-Whatever oar poverty—there 
is fomething cheering in the fainted {mile of KreeDOM ;—fuch is the 
fructure of ovr mind, that we can more eafily reconcile a blow—when 
we poicis a power to rfet it-——bit when Crueity firikes, and 
expects seboufin trom the ne gromit is zt befi but taking a fcound 
like a ivantag: ; and al at, is any thing that makes revenge one of the 
properties of a ilave—it ig this.’ 

~ilter thas {pecimen, is it necefary to add, that thefe fragments have 
@ political seadency ? | De Me 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


HISTORY OF ACADEMIES. 


Arr. 1. Berlin. The Royal _ emy p ablifhed Jaf year a 
fecond colleQicn of their Effavs on » leiiond Li anguage [fee our 
Rey. Vol. XVUI, p. 465]. Wecannot help not icin ig the anecdote, 
that the fervants of great men are not allowed to addrefs their ma- 
fier’s dogs in the ftyle did .ey employ toan inferi ur, du, or to’an equal; 


er, but that which they ufe to their | fuperiours , or perions of confe- 
quence, fe [iee Cogan’s Rhine, Vol. I, p. 245; or our Rev. Vol. 


AVUI, p. 42 ] 

Arr. 11. Stockholm. Aonel. Virterbets, ce. Academiens Hand- 
linger. ‘Vranfaétions of the Royal Academy of Belles-Lettres, 
liitory, and reer Vol. IV. 8vo. 400p. 1795. 

This vol. contains the follo. wing } yaners. . Remarks on the fitu- 
ation and ftate of the finnifh nation, at = i when it was firft re- 

duced under permanent ful Ogio to Sweden: by prof. H. G, 


Porthan. 2. Jag uiry into what nations belong to the finnifh race, 
and are mentioned in ai cient northern hiitory : by the fame. 3. 
Hiftorical obfervations on StockLolm, fhe ° tly before the lait danith 


government in Sweden, and during it: y J. Murberg. 4. Revival 
of the memory of fuch Swedes as b caiatly dilti inguithed themfelves 
in the belles-lettres, and of their works: by Jas. von Engeffrem, 
kat., &c. 5. Hiftory of the belles-lettres among the romans: by 


P. H. Eberhardt, 6. a of the jate marfhal of the court, baron, 
Manderfircem y Mr. Liljeftrale. 7 Hiftorical inguiry into the 
éntiquity of Gols irituous liquors in Sa oe: by }. Murberg. 8. On 
the “i uty of powder in general, and in Sweden in particular : by 
the fame. Mr. Gr: umm had already proved, in the Memoirs of the 
Danift h Academy, that gunpowder was known in I Europe at leaft half 
acentury before the time ¢ f Schwartz. It was ufed by the turks at 


the fiege of Damietta in 12493 and Mr. M. fuppofes it to have come 


for > 
‘rom Afia, and to have been introduced into ‘Europe by the moors, 
through the way of Egypt. g. Life of the late metnber of the chancery 
sven i Lu agerb ine: hy . von Encettreem. 10. Defigns for medals 
ae a ry ° ‘j ‘ , 
Sud 1 ‘crip ions propoi fed by the academy in 1789 and 179°. 
‘Fen. Alig. Lit. Zett. 

THEOLOGY. 
é .s aw 
Rin tit. Leipfic. Ueber die befte Art, die Fugend in der chrifiliuhen 


=u untérrichten; «8c. On the beft Mode of inftru€ting 
yh outh i ™ Chriftian Religion. By C. Lew. Dreyfen. 8vo. 
TT pages. 1793. 
wae book sashes by accident efcaped our notice, we,deem it the 
ane ae umbent on us to recommend it to our readers, as it poflefles 
diderable merit. IJ¢ was written in anfwer to a queition propofed 
Ee z by 
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by the Society for defending Chriftianity,.at the Hague [fee our 
Rev. Vol. VIII, p. 348, N° 3]: to the principles of which fociety 
it is certainly by no means adapted, though we think it contains 
much jufter views of the chriftian religion, than it could have evhi. 
bited to have any pretenfions to the prize. “Indeed for thofe who 
with their children to imbibe a rational fpirit of religion, free from 
faperflitious notions, and thofe erroneous doctrines that ferve only to 
cramp and enfeeble the mind, it 1s a valuable publication. 
‘Jen. Alle. Lit. Zeit. 


ART. IV. Lemgo. Ver juch erner moradijcher Einleiiung in das New 
Tefament, Fc. Sketch of a moral Introdu€ion to the New Tet 
tament, for Teachers of Religion, and thinking Chriftians. By 
Eman. Berger. Vol. 1. 8vo. 310 pages. 1797. 

he obje& of Mr. B. is not to frame from the New Teftament a 
complete fyftem of morals, but to give an expofition of all the moral 
precepts, whether of general obligation, or adapted to peculiar times 
and circumftances, that are contained init. This he does with con- 
fiderable ability; though we cannot agree with all Ms opinions: as, 
for inftance, when he fuppofes the temptation in the wildernefs to be 

a moral fiftion related by Jefus for the inftru€tion of his diiciples, 

and by them mifunderftood. To the obfervation, that the morals 

of Kant, deduced by him from his metaphyfical principles, agree 
perfe&tly with thofe delivered by Chri, we have nothing to objeG. 

The prefent volume includes Matthew and Mark, with a general 
intraduction ; and Mr. B. hopes to complete his defign in two more. 


, ca. Alle. Lit. Lait. 


Art. v. Hetmftadt. A german tranflation of archd. Paley’s Hore 
Pauling has lately been publifhed, with remarks by Dr. H. Ph. 
Conrad Henke, which, the journalifts fay, add much to the value af 
that excellent work. 


MEDICINE. 


Arr. vr. Pavia. Programma del Modo d’agire ful Corpo umano par 
Mezzo di Frizioni, Se. On the effe&s produced on the humar 
Body by means of Friction with Saliva and various Subftances, that 
are ufually adminiftered internally : a Thefis delivered in the Hall 
of the Univerfity of Pavia, on the 24th of Floreal, on Occaiion ot 
the fourth medical Promotion of Citizen Valer. Lewis Brera, Prof. 
of Phyfic, &c. An. V.republ. 8yvo. 32 pages. (1797-) 
The fuccefsful experiments of Mr. Chiarenti with a mixture of 

opium and gaftric juice, externally applied, prompted prof. B. %@ 

purtue the inquiry. This he has done with opium, {quills, acetat 

kali, digitalis, and other drugs; and he has tound, that, if mixed 
with gaitric juice, or with faliva, they produce the fame effects, wae? 
rubbed into various parts of the body, as when internally admin 
tered. Other vehicles ap not equally adapted to the purpols ; 
as {quills mixed with volatile liniment, gummy mucilage, or exprefiec 
om, and rubbed on the lumbar region, thighs, and other parts © 
feveral hydropical patients, produced no effect; while the fame ™ 


dicine, 
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dicine, mixed with gaftric juice, or with faliva, and ufed in the fame 
r erated as a powerful diuretic, on thofe in whom {quills in- 
nallv then excited violent naufea. Cuitizen Ballerini, of Pavia, 


‘ 

has made fimilar experiments, which cenfirm thofe of prof. B., who 

promifes a more full account of the cafés he treated a work fhortly 

tod u publithed. Fi Pe fiig EZ if. Léit. 
AGRICULTURE. 

4xr.vir. Frankfort. Anleitung zu einer ObPorangerie in Scherber. 


Initructions for raifing Fruit in ots. 8vo. 1176 pag. 1796. 
* a | ° ° 
The aut le tra@t, aulic couniellor Diel, is well ¢ 
quainted with the economy of plants, and gives good infractions for 


— ; - . _ 
awe - o} NH * > 
he OT of tis Aad 


-- 


forming a fruit garden of dwarf trees, in pots, the produce of which 
= . ) .* . ‘ 
is larger, better flavoured, and earlier ripe, than that of trees in the 


‘Jen. Allg 5 ee Zeit. 


OC cy i . 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
\RT. viii. Awaits rdam. Prvfverbaudelinger, bebelzende de Ver- 
sieringen van esnen Huifvader, Fe. Prize Effays concerning the 
Duties ofa worthy Matier and Miftrefs of a Family in common Life, 


with Remarks on the Caufes of the little Happinets experienced 1 In 
m2ny Houfhk lds. SsVO. 184 pages. 1795- 
lhe two eflays here given are publifhed by the active Society for 


promoting the genera! Weal, and are well adapted to the purpote for 


rhiekh shew } + He as. fre 
+f Cn sncv are defen LA a. Ne reli ee Lit. Ztil. 


MisTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, AND HYDROTECHNICS.,. 


4 , =F = . 7 al 4 , 
-) . dan Frankfort ¢ 0 e Ma iyvne. 4 ofos rs pi ni fche Ky we? Won Aen 


‘ 


Hove » Bere, Se. A Topographi al Map of the Duchy of 


ee & * 


Berg, » y : Wiebe king, Hydraulic Architeét to the EleStor Palatine, 
&e. _— 3 feet by 2 each, and one {maller fupplementary. 
Der Uchergano r Fr anzofen uber den Rhein, ‘Fce. The Paflage of 


the Fre ch o over the Rhine on the 6th of September, 1795. By 
the fame. 8vo. 62 pages. 


Mr. W.’s m ap of Berg is on the largeft fcale of any we know, and 
at the fame time the moft full and accurate, if we may judge from 
the parts we have eompared with the country itfelf. In it, and the 
luppiementary map, are lnid down a!] the works of the french and 
auitrian . emploved in effecting and defending the paflage of the 
Kimne, and on which 877 pieces of cannon were mounted, the fors 


trefs of emery! not included. ‘The Pp amph! et giving an account 
0; the paflage of the Rhine accompanies the map. 


a) T. X. Aiycre rape bi fhe und M: hit ari {i Le Kas fe von adem Nieder 
K big, Se. Hy drographical and Military Map of the Lower 
Rhine, from Linz to Arnheim, in ten Sheets, by the fame. 


Chis map is twenty feet long, by one foot broad, and contains a 
very accurate delineation of the Rhine, with it’s breadth , depth, fall, 
Ee 3 
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and minuteft windings, and of the banks of the river; but the nej h. 
bouring country appears not to be given with equal precifion, the 
ferries are omitted, and the flying bridges are not always noticed 
With this map is publithed 


i or fi hlage Sur Verbe fserung des afferbaxes, ‘Jc. Hints for the Im. 
provement of Hydrotechnics, by the fame: 
Which evince the man of experience and inveftigation, and render 
us eager for the completion of a larger work on the fubje&, which 
} 1 } wh +4 ec qs 7 
the author promifes. Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Art. x1. Paris. Voyage pittorefque & Nac gation exécutée fur ung 
Partie du Rhone, Sc. A picturefque Tour and Voyage on a Part 
of the Rhone hitherto reputed innavigable. Means of rendering 
the Paflage ufeful to ‘Trade. By T.C. G. Boiffel. gto. 155 p, 
17 plates. 3 [1795]. ‘ 
The principal obje& of this work is not to depiét the beauties of 

the Rhone, but to give an account of a paflage made on it from 

Collonges to Seyffel, hitherto deemed impraéticable from it’s narrow, 

abrupt, and rocky courfe between precipices. Mr. B. propofes to 

render it navigable for rafts, at no great expenie, fo that timber, 
particularly mafts for the ufe of the navy, might be floated down it 
to the Mediterranean, with the exception of that part called the 

Perte du Rhone, where land carriage, or a canal, for a {mall diftance, 

would be neceflary. The advantages of this to the french would be 


confiderable. Jen. Alig. Lit. Zeit. 


EDUCATION. 

Art. xix. Amfterdam. Pryfverk and lingen over de Getreken in de 
Burger fchoolen. Prize Effays on the Detects of the lower Schools. 
SvO. i441 pages. 1795. 

Pryjverbandelingen ower de befte Theorie van Straffen, Sc. Prize 
Effays on the beft'Theory of Rewards and Punithments in Schools, 
Svo. 136 pages. 1795. 

Thefe eflays are particularly calculated for the United Provinces, 
yet they may be of fome ufe in other countries, the latter efpecially. 
Weare happy in knowing the batavian convention has made national 
inftru€tion a part of the new conftitution, and has appointed the 
Society for the promotion of the general Weal a committee for 1- 
quiring into the general improvement of {chools, and propofing new 
books for their ule, Fen. Allg. Lit. Leit. 





FOR THE 


ANALYTICAL REVIEW, 
For OCTOBER, 1797. 
RETROSPECT or rue ACTIVE WORLD: 
OR, 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, 
AND PRACTICAL CONTROVERSIES, AND CONTESTS. 








3a 


We come round, according to our plan, from Agricu Ita: e and 
Arts »» CO 

Commerce andFinance,with which, inthe prefent age, they are 
{o intimately connected *; and the effects of both on the itate of fo- 
par As commerce extends the boundaries of knowledge, fo know- 
ledge extends the bo undaries of commerce. The extenfion of the 
Eat India company’s trade, and the new demand for briufli manu- 
factures, ; is a pleafing proof of this to every briton; but, the fick 
that_muft t appe: ar the moft ftriking on this fubject, toa eg 


Tyo 


erver, ist he aily eas commerce that has been lately opened 


from ithe eaftern fhores of America, with China. The per ‘od ot 
It’s bain opened from the weftern coafts of America, is not be- 
yond calculation. T! hen, it 1s to be hoped, the farplus gold 
and filver of China, amo anting to ten millions fterling a year, will 
be brought into the general circulation, and abridge the labours 


of flavery inthe mines of Mexico and Peru. Then public ¢ credit 
will have fixed the zone of civilization, and i 1 cOl nplet Ing the in- 

tercourie, tend to break the chains of mankin in order io render 

What } Aere hinted at, concerning the powel r 1] and variovs opera- 
tons of public credit, intelligible o fuch of our readers, as are not 
very converiant with thefe matters, we fhall now, according to our 
engagement in our laft number, proceed to give z an account t of what 


IS Called the 2 

Saucer System of Finance in India, the origin of that 
Which, as noticed in. our Retrofpe& for auguit, was introduced ig 
the Isth Century nto iL urope, by the genoe fe : am : venetian S» and by 
the | mbards into Lendoa. and the ports on the Baltic. The 
faite of faucers, or native-bankers, keep their sgcounta, and have 





* Our promifed account of univerfities, and other famous femina- 
Ties of earning, we have been obliged to poftponé to our next 
number, 
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424 Retrofped? of the active World, 


kept them from time immemorial, in the ftyle which the italiang 
copied from them, and which we c4ll our wew /ralian Book-keeping, 
‘dia, where cultivation fpread it’s frit roots, the policy of 


relicious, as well as of political inftitutions, divided fociety int 


regular Claflifications or cafes. ‘The harmony of fociety required, 
that thetic fhould occupy a gradation of employments. ‘This {ena 


rate caile or tribe, was in faét, to each individual, the whole fcope 
of fociety: in which cafte, talents and virtues duly exercifed 
could ratte him to the higheft diltinétion, the efteem and love of 
histribe and kindred. ‘Vhus while fubordination and order were pre- 
icrved in the wide extent of the community at large;room was left for 
a Virtuous emvlation in the interiour circles. ‘lhe religious, or the 
bramin calle, ftood the highett in rank: but the courfe of affairs gavea 
preponderating influence to that of warriors. Accordingly the bra- 
min cafte, though enemies to fhedding of blood, were occationally per- 
mitted, as in the maratta ftate, to take up the fword. The labdur- 
ing, manafafiuring, and commercial caftes had each their diftinctive 
provinces: but the faucer, or banker cafle, became in time the uni- 
verial lnk of the general order of fociety. ‘Through their hands, 
exclufive'y, ran all the circulating fpecies of the country; and in 
their depoSt, with that of the fihations of their tribe, all property 
was fecure: fecure, from the very texture of the order of fociety. 
‘The governing power, velted generally in the hands of defpotifm, 
anticipated the revenues of the country by advances from the faucers, 
and gave, in return, afhgnments for the revenues of the next year. 
The faucers, befide their loans to government, lent the money 
entrifted to their care by private perfons, to fhroffs or examiners of 
monty. ‘ihe throfis re-lent, at increafing intereft, the fame fums to ma- 
eins, or cafh-lenders; and thefe in ufurious retail, tothe cultivator of the 
ground, and the manufacturer. Thus finance circulated through a!! 
the gradations and links of the focial chain, returning in regular 
rotation, and by a double chanrel, to and from the public trealary, 
through the medium of the faucers, and their deperident caltes. 
Were defpotifm to feize by violence the channels of public credit, 
it would break down the pillar of it’s own fapport. The deipot 
would neceflarily fall, and his fueceffor, in order to pay his army 


and re-cftblith the order of the fate, would recognize the inflant 
nec ot reftoring the faucer fyttem to it’s original fecurity, and 
regui.r operations. In Afia, revolution never afeéts the peace or 


order of the people: it only changes the hand of the ruler, and no 
fuler can govern, of lone exift, if he violate the faucer fecurity 5 
that being the + ery medium by which his revenue is collected, and his 
army paid. We are informed, from good authority, that it wasa 
violation of faucer fecurity, on the ‘part of the nabob Surajab 
Dowlah, in 1756, when he arrefted two great faucer chiefs, of 
bankers, in Bengal, that opened the way to the genius of Clive for 
the conqvueft of that country. The great officers of the nabob’s army 
had placed, of necefiity, their money in tke depofit of the fancer ar 
cle of bankers. ‘The whole country was united and interefted » the 
lame tenure of property. The britifh general, as profound im his 
xnowledge of the great fprings of affairs, as he was intrepid in the 


field and ingenious in firatagems of war, availed him(elf of Surajgh's 


folly. 
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folly. Jafher fucceeded to the throne - Dowtrand flain. Bengal, 
with her native army and refources, devolved on Great Britain 
without a ftrugele: nor was a tear fhed for the fall of the tyrant. 

In Europe, the effects of a revolution in government are the re- 
yerle: e(pecially when the obje& of the revolution is not a mere 
change of rulers, but property, or freedom, which 1s the molt fa- 
cred property ; attempts to leffen exactions of taxes; or to obtain, 
by reprefentat ion, a fhare in gov ernment ; Or, as in our days, an 
unpr incipled a ind muferable (pirit of infurreétion, difgracing the 
noble caufe on which it founds i it’s claims, in queit of “plunder 

In this contrat between afiatic and european reve lutions, w e have 
aclear illuftr: ition of the important pro} nofition, that the Seta 


bility of the law of property is the | binding cement of civilization, 
or, what the afiatics call the shrezad that fews together all parts of 
- the ftate. 

On contemplating the fimplicity yet wifdom of this cafe financial 


fyitem of =e hindoos, we are let into the fecret of the permanency 
of civilization among thofe nations, in refiftance to ail the de- 
fruftions of the tatar and perfian invafions, and amidit all the 
oppreffions of the under- agents of their european conquerors. 
When the difcovery of the paflage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the population of America, had opened to Europe the 
fullet foo ype to the commerce of the globe, a new {pecies of finance, 
gradually introduc ed, was completed in the Jaft and prefent cen- 
tury. Paper*, as the fign of the debts of public and private credit, 
fupplied the want, or fuperfeded the ufe of the precious metals. 
The different ftates of Europe accumulated debts, the magnitude 
of which, in idea, could becredited only from the exiftence of the 
fa. Thofe debts preffling upon each ftate, fupported their pro- 
prietors. Commerce finks to their comparative value, in the courfe 
of excha nge, the real value of thofe figns of property; and thus 
reduced, they operate as gold or filver for the purpofes of barter. 
The mott fingular efreét produced by this new {pecies of wealth is 
the diftin@tions it has created in fociety: which, during the reign 
of the fi udal fyitem, confilted of two claffes only; the order of 
nodility, including the gentry, (the bas nobleffe of other countries) 
thofe who were not of that order. 
To what caufe, independent of the effects of commerce, and 1t’s vari- 
improvements, are we to afcribe this extraordinary change in the 
linance of nations ? to that change inthe form of the modern govern- 
iments by which the people, through their reprefentatives, have become 
i part of the government. In this ground public credit ftruck it’s 
ism and growing roots. ‘The people became fecurity for the debts of 


their country. Jor that debt they bound themfelves to work and pay 


and 
anc 





a 


_* Or rather an aé& of the mind, exprefied by means of paper. 
cl money, inftead of being a phyfical, has become a me taphy- 
cal thing. The choice of the fubftance made ufe of to exprefs 
hole a@s of faith is fingularly happy; the exility of paper hold- 
ng a middle place between matter and fpirit. This fubject is 
treated at fome length in pur Retrofpect for june laft, page 664. 
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it’s intereft. They applied their induftry to the acquifition of pro 
and purchafed it’s titles under the name of ftock, or bank-paper, nd 
liberty and property were united. The revolution of 1688, which 
created our firft public debt, fecured it. The revolution, which created 
the debts, has likewife confolidated the funds of America. The revo. 
lution, which has given a popular reprefentation to France, to Holland 
and to the north of Italy, 1s ftill in convulfions ; nor can thofe convulfions 
be compofed in a manner favourable to thofe countries, and thofe with 
whom they are at war, until public credit has impofed the feal of it’s 
fecurity on their funds. by comparing the nature and operations of 
the native finance of India, with thofe of the modern funded fyftem of 
Europe, we can trace the progrefs of this fyfiem, as it patiled with the 
commerce of the eaft to Italy, and may be enabled to form a probable 
conjecture of the ultimate confolidation of the finances of burope.— 
Every one has feen the effects of modern finance, in mainta ining the 
preient war; few have attempted to atcertain it’s effects as an inftro- 
ment that might be employed tor the reftoration of peace.—It would 
be no lefs plealing than fingular, that difcoveries made in the ancient 
finance of Afia fhould be found fabfervient to the refloration of peace 
among the nations of Kurope. 

in are fined and luxurious age, when religious zeal, heroic adventure, 
attachment to kings and chiefs, and even a vigilance ‘tor liberty and the 
balance of power: when all thefe paflions give way to a general love of 
comfort and pleafure, we fhou!d imagine that the dotirine of the invio- 
lability of property would be liftened to with pleafure, by individuals, by 
corporations, and by fovereign rulers themfelves ; and that ail men of 
peficction, in times of egoifin, according to the french phrafe, and 
felfifhnefs, would be cafily induced to co-operate,in theirdifferent (pheres, 
for the great bond of civil fociety. To this the progrefs of luxury 
would feem to tend, as well as that of reafon. The /cavoir vivres 
ought to fupport this fyftem, as well as the friends to mankind, whole 
beft intereits are comprifed in property, comprehending the free exerci’e 
of reafon, as well as wealth or fubttance.—The happieft and the cahet 
reform would be effected, not by violent remedies, but by a fpirit of 
humanity and juftice, infineating itfelf into every nerve of the poli- 
tical conititution, and meliorating it, as plants and trees are gradu- 
ally nourished by the influences of the heavens, without any initanta- 
Aecous change of their form 


ath 
ri 


*; fuch a gentle retorm would undoubtedly 
be prodaced, in a great meafure, by the mere operation of a jut, 3 
hamane, and a wite repard to the inviolability or public amd private 
credit. When the nature of that bond, as a cement of civil and pol- 
tical fociety, fhall be fafficiently underftood; when the blindnefs of 
ambition on the one fide, and the violence of popular fury on the 
other, thall give way, or in proportion 4s they fhall give way belore the 
prop of fociety tn the intercourfes of men dnd nations, will the indian 





th 1 of fiaance be «ftablithed, and the vanous hates and kingd rms of 
‘or ty ' 
pe, and the world, difering moi in torms of government, man 
i ‘ ’ = - -” to 
e princ:pies Of moral and polincal conduct, wall bear a refembiance 
th) the Gifferent cattes of the hindoos, uniting variety with concord, 
= 


See on this fubject a letrer to Dr. Parr, fubjoined to a work of 
the dottor’s publithed by Dilly, entitled a Sequel ra a letter, &c. , 
F 2 
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In the fecurity of the faucer fyuftem of Sinance, an inviolable regard to 
syblic credit, America and Afia may be {aid to be united, and the zone 
of fecurity and commerce, agreeably t to the pofition that te led to thefe 
obfer opt encire le the world, 
fhall referve, for a future number, an application of thefe general 
srincipl s to the great points, now at iffue, on the political d: rama of 
Europe. In the mean time, we wilh our readers to perufe with agten- 
tion two letters, ina little work, w mar we have noticed beta ore, en- 
titled ‘ a Corre/pandence between a Traveller and a Miniftes - of State in 
Turin, 10 agri 1-922” in one of which letters, the caufes and DrOr 
orf al the french revolution are announced ; and, in another, the 
fituation of this country, as well as of the other powers of Europe, 
forefeen, and the neceflity of a re- union among all the coalefced 
powers, and a coalition of parts es, on principles of true patrioti{m, 
Hronely, and we think w: fely , aflerted. 

if it be in the deitiny of the human race, ever to attain to fuch a 
heivht of jultice and felicity, as that nations fhall learn to refpect the 
rights an i th ; property ot each othe yf then the o¢ cean W il? | vecome tr: *e 
as the air: and no other reftraint will be laid on commerce, than what 
may be neceflary for the finances, and the internal regulation of trade. 
1 China, where public and private credit 1s as facred as in Japan, 
if there be a jealoufy of all foreign nations, which 1s very prudent, there is 
yet no preference avowed to one nation more than another. The en- 
peror, with equ: il dignity and wifdom, told ambatladors fent: by the 
dutch, after the difmiifal of our negotiators, that it was a maxim with 
the chineie tc O pay eqi ral ref; pe ét to all nations *. Thetrade of Sweden, 
Denmark, and America hm of tate years, rifen rapidly on the fall of 
that of Holland and France: bet more than half the trade of the 
world {till centres in Great Britain; and, were this trade open to all 
nations, the 

CapiraL, andthe coMMERCIAL HABITS and CONNECTIONS 
of England, would give her the a lvantage, and promote her in- 
tereft, in a general competition. ‘To the capitals and commerce of 
this country, thofe of France ftand in direét contrat: a fact that 
ought to confole and encourage Great Britain not to defpair, but 
fo hope for every thing iuil from wife economy and well-diretted 
indufiry. The writings of the econori #5 of France, and of thofe 
who have followed them, as Dr. Sm ith and others, without always 
acknowledgin 1g it, have doubrtlefs, convinced the world, that without 
capital, that 1s, without a furplus cation of labour, above what 
is neceflary for the fupport of labourers and their families, there 
cannot be any commerce. But the C ‘ge of France, if not w holly 


exhauited, muft be nearly fo; therefore France, tn her prefent ex- 





ee 
——— —_— 


* Thi is matter of fact we give on the authority of a gentleman, who 
has refided thirty years in China ai.d Japan, whence he hi lately 
returi i2 ie » has recorded innum: raw i irti Mears, of gral curio. 
lity and linp riunce: to be learnt Qmiy oy a tong i lidence, and familiar 
acquaintance with thofe countries; and fi wolfe reports it would 
appear, that the greatelt advantages would accrue to our Eaft India 


> 


company, were they to open a trade with the japanefe, a cultivated, 
gay, and free people, and in many refpette refembling the englith. 
haufted 
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haufted condition, independently of war and her diftra@ed fituation 
is incapable of extenfive commerce. ‘The plunder of the chesch. 
lands in France, diffipated for a trifle, was followed by that of the 
nobility, diflipated in the fame manner. The new purchafers them- 
felves became objects of rapine. Intftances occurred, in which four 
fucceffive proprietors of che fame eftate fell victims to the guillotine, 
in order to furnifh funds for the new government. Property of 
whatever kind was treafon. The merchant, the tradefinan, the me. 
chanic, and at laft the farmer, were pillaged in fuccethon, until, at 
laft, nothing was left to the actual cultivator of the foil, with his family, 
but what was neceflary for their fubfitence. The furplus was 
delivered to the different tribunals. And ali this capital was watted, 
not ina productive way, as in trade, but in the fupport of an im- 
menfe army, a ftill more expenfive civil lift, and, on many cccafions, 
for fapplying the people of Paris, and other places, with bread, 

Many people confound capital with the land and inhabitants, and 
imagine, that, while thefe remain, the country is flill as great and 
powerful asever. They fall into this errour, not being accutlomed 
to view a nation, as they ought, in the fame light in which they 
view an individual. They are all fenfible, that no man can improve 
his land, ere&t a manufactory, or carry on a foreign trade, without a 
<apital of a moveable nature, and which will fupply the neceffaries 
of life. The cafe 1s the fame with nations. It is the accumulation 
of property that fits out fleets; clothes, equips, and tranfports armies 
from one place to another; and, at the fame time, leaves fuflicient 
capital in the hands of individuals for the improvement of agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce, the fources from which the public 
revenue fprings. While fuch capitals remain in 2 country, it may 
flourifh in trade, but nolonger. Whatever therefore may be thought, 
and whatever may be the iffue of the war carried on by France on 
all property, we have certainly nothing to fear from them, as manv- 
facturing and commercial rivals. They themfelves feem to be feni- 
ble of this. They are about to fplit their navy into privateers, and 
to carry on the trade of plunder, at fea as at land. | 

It is urged by fome, that the french, in confequence of their na- 
tional bankruptcy, will have fewer taxes than we; that labour will 
be cheaper; and, confequently, that they will be enabled to under- 
fell us at foreign markets. Every thing human is in a fate of 
fluctuation. Manvfaétures certainly have migrated, and will migrate 
from one country to another, in the lapfe of ages. + But let us not 
be too ‘ folicitous about to-morrow *,’ manufactures and trade are 
but flow in their migrations. Cheap countries are not rich countries, 
and rich countries are not cheap countries. Where labour is cheap, 





* ‘The ‘ morrow,’ in the text alluded to, is applied to human life; 
and may be underftood to mean, not literally next day, but a greater 
and more diftant {pace of time, as a year: the fpace for which pru- 
dent people calculate their expenditure and income. , What next year 
is to the life of a man, grown ap to the years of anxious refiection, 
next age, or half century, is to a nation; a period which our pro- 


foundeit councils cannot control. _ 
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there are not fuficient capitals for trade on a large fcale: where 
jtals are found, it is a very long time before mere cheapnefs 
ir (efpeci ally in countries like France, which do not abound 
1) isable to drive the great and eftablifhed merchant out of all 


me 


t ! i> «hh 
rye various and intricate channels of an extenlive commerce. 

But if there were, * reality, that mighty advantage in national 
benkruptev that is pretended, it isa refource that we may at all times 


mmand ; and which, in ae ed, may prefs itfelf into our iervice, if we 


] _ 


id not be difpofed wed lunt: arily to receive li. 


_ ——— i ©@ EP Pe <p ———— —- 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


Tere has happened nothing in the interiour of France, fince our 


la obdiery ations on that maf ferable country, that draws attention fo 
much as th ¢ procis mation of the directory, of the gth of feptember *. 

They urge ‘ F rance to be the model and the arbiter of nations ; and 
excite the people to fix their republic on the bafis of virtue, in the 


{pirit of the divine Mont teiquie u.’ In this declaration they are eithe 
fincere, or not. If they be fincere, it 1s worthy of re ‘mark, that a 
revolution which began in the blood of innocence, and the ruin of 
whole orders of fociety, fhould, in the end, be forced to fhelter itfelf 
in the ew of legiflation. Thefe — politicians glory in 
having ‘ {pared the blood of their fellow-citizens.? We declare our- 
felves theit rivals, on the very ground on w hich they have fixed their 
ftandard. ‘lhe blood of nations demands a refpite, till the radical 
object of the war be explicitly defined, and clearly underftood. 
Buona aparte, with the fablimity ofa platonitt, or indian bramin +, in 
his famous letter to the archduke Charles, inculcates a difpofition to 
eace, by anticipating the period when ‘ time fhall have fettled the 
difputes, and even extinguifhed the refentments of nations.’ But 
fill Buonaparte, in the midit of thefe fublime effufions, fhows a dif- 
pofition to go on conquering, and toconquer. And the directory 
encourage the french people to become the ‘ arbiters, as well as the 
model of nations.’ It is impoflible, therefore, to confider the procla- 
mation of the directory as a declaration of their fincere fentiments. 


We deem it, therefore, merely an artful addrefs, for the pus- 





* On which, though it was made before the publication of our laft 
number, we have not had, before, an opportunity of making our 
rema rks. 

+ A report has been lately fpread, and feems to gain ground, that 
this extraordinary perfon, in the beginning of his military career, 
actually ferved as an enfign and lieutenant in the britifh army in 
India. In the proteétion he affords to property in the midi of his 
Sonquelts 3, and directing the new governments to be re{poniible for 
the debts of the old (like the /awcer fyftem of finance in India); in 
accompanying his ontets with loud cries; in bringing up one com- 
pact body of Tefe rve, in field engagements, after another; and other 
Particulars in the charaéter and conduét of Buonaparte, that report 
fecms to receive fome confirmation. 
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pofe of continuing their own power, to the predominant vanity ay 
arrogance of their countrymen, who always pretend to be the fore. 
moft nation in Europe, whether the tone of the times be chivalry 
devotion to the church or to the king, gallantry and the perirs menr:, 
or, as at prefent, innovation in government. And this, by the by, 
proves the forefight of thofe who early forefaw an intention, on the 
part of the French, to propagate their political creed, and to tranf. 
form into a refemblance, and, as much as poflible, a dependency on 
themfelves, the whole of Europe*. ‘The arrogant ambition of our 
neighbours is ftrongly exprefled in their pretenfions to keep all their 
own conquefts, while we give up all ours; not only thofe we have 
made from them, but thofe alfo we have made from their allies. In 
truth, neither their conguefts nor ours can be juftified on the princi- 
ples of morality: * Brother, brother, we are both in the wrong.’ 
Bat, if their preponderating power at land be a reafon for their re- 
taining Savoy and the Netherlands, our predominant power at fea 
(which, in fact, approximates and unites the places we have taken 
to Britain. as vicinity of pofition unites thefe countries to France) fs 
a reafon why we fhou'd keep Cey!on and the Cape. Perhaps even thofe 
fettlements are not worth contending for, at the price of fuch an enor- 
mous expenditure 


$ 


hut if we fhould give way to fuch domination, 
would not the ambition ofthe french be inflamed by gratifcation? and 
would they not{peedily give vent to their hottile arrogance infome new 


outrage? But thy directory fay, they are bound by their confitution to 
preferve theircengve'ts; as if they hada right to trample on the rights 


and law of nations. if they have fucha right, every nation has fuch 
aright; a doctrine that leads dire@ly toeternal bloodfhed. Puacitis 
ridiculous to eive a ferious anfwer to fuch abfurdity. The only fe- 
rious reflection it excites is, that the rulers of France feem deter- 
mined, in fpite of al! reaton, to facrifice the poor fuffering people to 
theirown ambition, by driving them onward in the career of a mill- 
iary republic. We are very torry to be informed of the new laws 
propofed acvint the nobles and emigrants; but happy to find the 
general! refiftance, that is made by the parifian journals. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

A REPORT gains ground, that the couit of Lifbon delays and de- 
clines to ratify the weaty with France. In this difpofition it will, 
no dou'st, be fortified by what has lately happened in the North Seas. 





* Whether the mode adopted of reiiflance were proper or impro- 
per, appeared doubtful at the time, to men of the betft intentions. 
Had the confederates peficfled fuficient wifdom, to unite fincerely for 
the purpofe of maintaining monarchy under certain reafonable limita- 
tions, perhans the mode of war weuld have been the fhorteft. But 
time has futheicot, proved, that it would have been betier for 
fovereigus to have leit that reftlefs and fery people to themfelves; 
and to contend with the ufurpers, in whatever was praéticable, for 
the relief and comfort of their refpedtive fubjects, and of mankind 10 
general. 

t It is faid, if Ceylon be given up, the french will neftle theres 
and keep up a degree of rivalry with us in India; perhaps fo much 
the better for us. By the congucit of Canada we loft America. 

4 ITALY: 
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TALY. 


Tue negotiations at Udina are faid to be continued, and a fufpen- 
fon of holtilities t¢ > have been agreed on for twenty days. We dread 
the addrefs of Buonaparte, in his endeavours to incline the emperor 
to a feparate peace. In the mean time preparations for war are con- 
rinwed. if it be true, that Bucnaparte has menaced the fovereigns 
of Eurcpe by an arret from the direCtory, he certainly means the 
annunciation of a famous plan for the future ord er of E surope, for 
felieving the european nations from the expenfe of ambition. But 
does he not with to be himfelf a fovereign? We think it probable 
that he does. If a ftrong repu wuss fhould be eftablithed um Italy, 
Buonaparte, under fome mame or other, be ng the key of the arch, 
ought this to be a fubje&t of regret to Britain? Certainly not. The 
itabian republic would become our bef all ly for curbing the french, our 
mott formidable enemy, and agai R whom we need a powerful ally; 
for, it mult be owned, oor with the vigour and fierce antipathy of 
republican ho.hity, they unite all the rennement of deep defign, i in 

Pp 
B 


war as well as in pobtucal intrigue ounaparte has takena pofition 


Corru, a prety oy houfe between ConsTANTINOPLE and 
NapLes !-—On chis round the magician ftands with a flaming {word 
in his rigat hand, and an electrte conduétor in his left; ready to 
end Ti rth to thie Ca ? ( g to the welt, as occafions may require, and 

+ “ os . > ¢} > 15 ry ’ 7 b f 
opportunities inviie, the lightning of liberty, or the thunder o 


C2 


GERMANY. 


\ spirit of injurrection and revolution prevails in the ecclefia- 
fical electorates, and other places, which the french encourage. 
lms, with their decention of Mantua, fhows how little preliminaries 
of peace weigh in the balance againit the poffefiion, and the thirft 


NORTH OF EUROPE. 


[ue emperor of Ruffia has pee, into his fervice the army of the 
prince of emg Will his majefty, with the king of Pruffia, and 
other fovereigns, jo in, Or rejoin a confederacy againft France? ‘This 
is what is faid, and is not improbable. Will fuch a defign, if it be 
entertained, be retarded or forwarded, by the glorious and hard- 
Carnéd 

Victory over the Durcs Freer by ApmiraL Duncan”®? 

This fylendid victory has been rewarded by the moft general 
and lively joy, admiration, and gratitude, from the king: on the 
throne to the very beggar in the ftreet. Admiral Duncan, we 
are well informed, is not only a. brave and fkilful officer, but a 
good, a reli gteas; and modeft man. His perfeverance has becn 
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vittory will eee ourage fome nations, and excite or foment 
the jealoufy of others. 
tried 
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tried in a cold climate, ona ftormy fea, and in a conteft with a hardy 
rugged, and refolute people. We are not qualified to do jutftice to the 
admiral’s egregious merit; but itis defcribed and duly praifed by many 
pens. It falls more within’ our province to attend to the probable 
effects, than to meafure the courage and {kill that obtained fo great a 
victory. Let us only do juitice at the fame time to the diftinguithed 
wntrepidity of all the failors, who have nobly made up for former 
errours. 

Will this total defeat of the flect of their allies induce the rulers 
of France to accept or propole reafonable terms of peace ; or will it 
lead them, on the contrary, to otter better terms to the emperor, for 
the purpofe of detaching him from our alliance, and concentrating 
their hofility againit this country? ‘ 

What effect will this defeat produce on the minds of the dutch? 
Will it revive the fpirits of the Orange party, and a with for the re- 
ftoration of the ftadtholder and the alliance of England? or will th 
provinces, ftripped at once of their colonies and fleets, be forced, like 
Ylandess, into an integration of fea-coaft and conftitution with France? 
Whatever it’s remote effecls may be, it relieves us in the mean time 
trom the apprehenfion of invafion; enables us to fupport our friends, 
and annoy our enemies; and is, on the whole, to be confidered as a 
very fortunate event. As another fortunate occurrence, we have to 
notice the fafe arrival of the india flect. We now begin to fufpend 
private fpeculation and conje&ture on the events of the month, 1a 
expectation of the approaching meeting of parliament, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Opin is informed, that he may receive much information on the 
fubjeét of his inquiry, the Mythology of the. Goths, from moni, 
Mallet’s Introduction a l’Hifioire de Dannemarc, tranflated about 
awenty-five years fince, into englifh, which tranflation was printed for 
Carnan, St. Paul’s Church-vard. 

Dr. Savers, fome time ago, publifhed a work in guarto, intitled 
¢ Dramatic Sketches ot the Antient Northern Mythology,’ with many 
hiorical notes. His object was to recommend the ufe of this mytho- 
logy to the poets. Perhaps Odin may confult this work with advao- 
tage. A fecond edition has been publithed in 8vo. 

We fhould have confidered this mythology as a great acceflion of 
matter to the poets, had we not been convinced by Dr. Jobnfon, that 
the elegant mythologies of Greece and Rome, can no longer delight 
the reader of modern poetry. . 

After ditcarding thofe of Greece and Rome, we cannot turn far 
afliftance to the fublime, but rude mythology of our northern an- 
cellors. 

He who would now delight his readers, muft borrow his images 
from nature, and not from the dreams of ignorance, concerning an 
agency of which experience gives no proof, and of which our more 
juit philofophy has tarnithed the refutation, 

The work mentioned by asc, and recommended to our notice, § 
neither unknown nor forgotten ; but the prefs procceds with fo much 
gapidity, that we are obliged to fallow it—haud paffibus guia 





